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You'll  want  to 
strike  this  one  in- 
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It's  newer  than  vour  next 
exam  and  certainly  a  heap 
more  fun.  All  done  up  in  a 
smart  match  box  you'll  find 
a  plentiful  supply  of  lipstick, 
nail  polish  and  powder.  In  a 
choice  of  a  new  and  alluring 
shade  called  Argentine  or  a 
bright  clear  shade  called 
Indispensable.   Complete   §1 

First  Floor 


YOU'LL   FEEL 


high  as  a  kite  in  your  twin  set  of  pure  East  Indian  Cashmere.  It's  full-fashioned  in 
landscape  colors:  Pink,  Blue,  Orchid  and  Natural.  Short  sleeve  pullover — $6.95. 
Long  sleeve  cardigan — $8.95. 

MILBURN'S   ON   CHURCH    STREET    IN    EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


PASTEL    PLAID 

SUIT   TRIUMPH! 

$1095 


The  torso  length  jacket  assures  that  coveted 
"long  and  lanky  look".  Individual  .  .  .  young  .  .  . 
vital  to  your  spring  wardrobe.  Casual  pastel 
shetlands  and  plaids   with  flared  and  pleated  skirts. 
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WOMAN'S  SHOP.    Sherman  and  Church.    EVANSTON. 
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March  and  a  glance  behind  the  scenes  at  the  1941  WAA-MU  Show, 
"Wait  A  Minute".  Destined  to  he  another  hit  with  a  "larger  than 
ever  before"  cast,  the  expert  direction  of  Joe  Miller,  the  guidance 

of  Jan  Raymond  and 
Bill  Barr.  A  graphic 
photo    by   Jim   Bixby. 
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PRIZE  POSSESSION...  A  HARRIS  TWEED 


Nancg  Solhti,  Kappa  A  Ipha  Theta,  wears  a  top-ranking  coat  classic  for  inter-collegiate  sport  ...  a 
Harris  cnecked  tweed  1  Every  incK  most  skillfully  Kand-loomed,  giving  it  the  Kang,  the  drape,  the 
softness  that  is  sought  in  a  fine  tailored  coat.  Of  course  it  retains  its  handsome  outlook  despite  the 
fact  that  you  11  probably  wear  your  Harris  Tweed  daily.  In  color,  this  stunning  model  reflects  a  subtle 
mixture  of  brown,  beige  and  black.  From  an  important  Spring  collection,  the  style  illustrated,  29.95. 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 
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Mar'g  Beth  Rioraan,  Alpha  Qamma  Delta,  wear- 
ing a  beige  flannel  suit.  SmootK  as  mocKa  frosting 
.  .  .  detailed  only  witK  the  custom  toucli  of  hand- 
some hand-stitching.  And  note  the  convertible 
neckline  on   the   new   longer  jacket.   29.95. 

Dorothy  Swarthout,  Tri  Delt,  follows  suit  via  a 
traditional  plaid  in  an  unexpected  color  combina- 
tion .  .  .  muted  gray,  brown  and  white.  Fashioned  into 
the  flattering  silhouette  of  a  flared  skirt  and  fitted 
cardigan  jacket.    19.95. 

Joan  Sweeney,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  bids  high  for  fashion 
favor  in  a  navy  twill  suit  executed  with  military 
dispatch.  Gold  stars  gleam  on  the  interesting  square 
collar    and    are    dittoed    as  the   button  motif.    22.95. 

ONLY  THREE  FROM  A  TREMENDOUS  COLLECTION 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 
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THE   Fi  FTH   COLUMN 


So  we  go  to  press  again.  Not  a  very  exciting  thought  but  a 
necessary  one.  So  we  round  up  the  Friends  and  get  the  Dope 
and  hit  the  typewriter  and  find  that  the  Eta  Bita  Pies  and 
the  Feha  Too  Awfuls  have  swapped  a  few  pins  and  that 
the  Kiddies  are  running  wild  and  what's  it  got  to  do  with  \ou. 

We  don't  know  where  you  got  the  idea  that  this  column 
(ugh!  and  once  again  ugh!)  was  exclusively  Romance  or 
even,  for  that  matter,  that  there  was  Romance  on  campus. 
It"s  Dirt.  Sifted,  of  course,  through  the  sieve  of  censorship 
and  diluted  a  bit  until  it's  merely  fine  gravel  in  the  public 
eye,  but  still  Dirt. 

Muscle  Lengs  did  something  Dirtv.  Bill  Urlaub  was 
gamboling  in  the  snow  and  throwing  big  handfuls  of  the 
stuff  around  the  north  quads  when  Muscle  leaned  out  the 
window  and  conked  him  ivith  a  bottle.  .  .  .  Aqua  Velva,  of 
course  .  .  .  thought  he  was  a  Beta.  Both  the  boys  are  D.L  .'s. 
and  we're  NOT  prejudiced.  The  D.U.'s  just  talk  the  most, 
that's  all. 


but  ^\e  like  it.  The 


This  isn't  Dirty  .  .  .  we  don't  think 
D.G.'s  call  Bud  Nelson    (<E>K¥)    "Cuddles 


And  just  because  we  think  his  name's  so  quaint,  we'll  tell 
you  about  Richie  Grest  ( 2X  I .  He  hung  his  pin  in  Florida 
between  semesters.    A  brand   new  pin  at  that. 

Anticipation  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Gordon  Langlois 
($MA)  is  panting  eagerly  for  spring  beach  parties,  and 
Bill  Denson  ($rA)  is  still  spinning  tales  about  a  New  Year's 
wedding.  And  waiting  for  a  son.  Which,  he  says,  he'll  name 
Valdamire  Rasputin.    We  don't  believe  him. 

Thoughts  on  the  above:  Why  wait  for  beach  parties.  Gor- 
don, when  there's  always  the  basement  of  the  SAE  house? 

Our  Informer  doesn't  kno\v  wh)',  but  the  Phi  Gams  have 
a  Kappa  fine  of  five  (5)  dollars  ...  to  be  paid  by  all  Phi 
Gams  dating  a  Kappa. 

And  now  Thaddy  Snell  (ATA)  is  one  year  older.  Theoreti- 
cally. Had  a  birthday  February  23.  The  good  die  young. 
Many,  many,  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  And  what,  by 
the  way,  were  you  doing  on  those  trips  between  Madison  and 
Lawrence  College  between  semesters,  Thad?  Part  of  vour 
promotional  activities,  no  doubt. 

His  good  friend.  Phil  Murphy  (AXA)  «ill  Ije  doing  a  little 
promoting  too.  Got  his  pin  back.  Handed  to  him  in  a  sort 
of  mutual  handshake. 

So  much  has  staggered  in  about  Moose  Kruger  that  we 
can't  keep  it  all  straight.  Item  I — Went  to  Phi  Gam  formal 
with  Shirley  James   (nB<I>).    The  boys  noticed  with  a  fra- 


ternal eye  that  all  the  formal  shots  sho^ved  Shirley  resting 
within  the  Kruger  arms.  Item  II — Woody  Voss  (OFA)  and 
Moose  are  fighting  a  vicious  lets-not-even-talk-to-each-other 
duel  over  Mary  Jane  Orr  (ITBO).  Item  III — Moose  didn't 
get  any  valentines. 

But  Ellen  Conrad  (HB^)  was  assured  of  an  over-stuffed 
mailbox.  They  (an  unknown  quantity  with  initials  R.F.) 
say  that  Richard  Fahrbach  ($FA)  sent  her  three,  one  at  a 
time  with  pledges  legging  it  back  and  forth  across  campus.  She 
did  the  now  customary  thing  and  retaliated  with  a  bo^vl  of 
goldfish. 

More  power  to  the  Third  Man.  Eddie  Barrett  ( 2X  I  has 
been  giving  Dick  Brandt  (2X)  the  old  one-tw'o  in  the  Betty 
Battjes  (AF)  league,  and  Dick  was  on  the  way  out  when  the 
Third  Man  took  her  to  the  Prom.  Fifty  cents  to  the  first  fool 
that  rushes  his  name  into  the  office. 

Who  was  the  dirty  dog  that  loaned  Georgia  Bayless 
(  nB<I>)   a  Phi  Psi  pin  and  scared  hell  out  of  Wally  Geidt? 

And  ^vhat  in  lilazes  ever  happened  to  the  Sigma  Nu  pin 
that  Ruth  Harris  was  flashing  around?  Maybe  her  California 
s^vimmer  turned  the  race  into  a  relay. 

If  you  look  under  his  sweatshirt,  you'll  probably  find  Ike 
Kepford's  (AAO)  pin  still  there.  We  couldn't  guarantee  it  but 
that's  beside  the  point.  The  thing  to  do  is  get  him  started 
on  his  story  of  an  island  and  his  pioneering  skill  and  a 
Friendly  Dog.  It's  all  supposed  to  explain  about  his  pin 
and  you'll  have  to  cut  two  classes  to  hear  it  in  entiretv.  but 
it's  worth  it.   (Paid  Adv.) 

Big  Ten  athletes  have  their  troubles  too.  Al  Butherus' 
(2X)  is  Mary  Jane  Herrmann  (  KKG) .  She  favors  Michigan 
full-back  Bob  Zimmerman.  Al  met  him  once.  After  the 
Notre  Dame  game.  No  fireworks  there.  But  «e  can't  say  the 
same  about  Jerry  Zehr  (<I>A0) . 

What  have  the  Phi  Psi's  got  that  the  Phi  Gams  haven't? 
(Ah-Ah  .  .  .  watch  it!)  Bill  Barr  of  the  later  category 
had  a  basketball  date  with  Betty  Brang  (A$).  Betty  calls 
Bill.  Tells  him  there's  a  meeting  at  the  house  and  she  can't 
go  to  the  game.  Fifteen  minutes  pass.  Bettv  calls  Bill.  Tells 
him  that  a  bunch  of  Phi  Psi's  are  going  and  she's  going  witli 
them,  and  ''don't  be  surprised  to  see  me  at  the  game."'  Betty 
goes  to  the  game.  With  Dave  Ringwalt. 

Neatest  saying  of  the  month:  "Contrary  to  any  opinion. 
I  entered  the  Waa-Mu  Show  only  for  the  aesthetic  values  to 
be  derived  therefrom."  .  .  . 

Gordon  Van  Riper.   ( AY  I 
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AS  IT  A  COINCIDENCE?  Or  did 
the  powers  that  be  know  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  scheduled  "Better  Un- 
derstanding Week"  immediately  after 
final  exams? 


MAJOR  OPERATION 

Professor  Z.  S.  Fink  of  the  English 
department  found  this  on  a  frosh  exam 
paper.  Question :  "What  is  meant  by  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden?" 

"It  was,"  wrote  the  desperate  fresh- 
man, "the  creation  of  Eve  from  the  rib 
of  Adam.'" 

Proving  that  the  modern  student  mind 
is  at  least  practical  in  emergencies! 


"FIVE  EXAMS  STOLEN" 

— Daily  Northwestern 
The  French  exams  were  passed  out. 
A  boy  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his 
face  went  up  to  the  teacher's  desk. 


"But  professor,"  he  said,  "this  isn't 
the  exam  we  were  supposed  to  have!" 


LOVE  IS  BLIND  AND  HOW! 

John  Cleland  of  the  Phi  Psi  eating 
lodge,  has  been  wearing  glasses  for 
years.  John,  being  a  careful  boy,  never 
broke  them.  Then  he  met  Alpha  Chi 
Bobby  Davis.   In  one  hectic  week — 


/I  RiaA  ^^fe  Vie4AA 


Johnie  was  showing  Bobby  how  to 
go  downstairs  without  falling.  The 
glasses  fell  off  his  nose.  ...  He  was 
punting  rocks  with  his  good  right  foot. 
The  glasses  fell  out  of  his  pocket.  .  .  . 
She  kicked  him.  The  glasses  were  con- 
veniently— and  disasterously  —  placed. 
.  .  .  Then  at  last  he  solved  the  problem. 

"Bobby,"  he  said,  pulling  a  pair  of 
glasses  out  of  his  pocket,  "I  got  a  pair 
of  track  glasses,  and  they  won't  break! 
See."  He  dropped  the  glasses  on  the 
pavement.  They  were  the  wrong  ones!  .  . 


SNOW  TRAIN  SPECIAL 

The  weather  was  fine.  Just  before  the 
ski  train  left  for  La  Crosse,  Wis.  last 
month,  some  chilly  individual  ran  down 
the  tracks  at  Morton's  Grove  to  get 
warm.  He  wasn't  just  bluffing  about  the 
temperature.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  carrying  a  frozen  rabbit.  .  .  . 

On  the  way  up  to  La  Crosse,  it  was  an 
informally  informal  party.  Everyone 
took  their  shoes  off,  pitched  orange  peels 
at  them,  and  listened  to  Al  Pick,  Sigma 
Chi,  tell  Pooh  Bear  stories  in  falsetto. 
...  At  the  hotel  in  La  Crosse,  Norm 
Coleman  lived  in  style.  He  had  a  room 
with  a  bath.  Norm  is  a  business  man. 
He  posted  a  sign  on  his  door: 

BATHS— 10c  Apiece 

Water  changed  before  each  fifth  bath. 

( If  you  get  in  before  the  third, 

the  water  is  still  warm! ) 

• 
EUREKA! 

Wlien  the  last  Parrot  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, we  lost  some  galley  proofs.  We 
turned  the  office  upside  down.   We  called 


up  the  staff  and  called  them  down.  We 
went  through  Scott  Hall  in  black  rages. 
We  even  started  pounding  the  walls  for 
secret  hiding  places.  Then  we  got  a  let- 
ter from  the  Industrial  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Dear  Mr.  Boetcher: 

Through  an  error  we  find  that  we 
have  received  some  galley  proofs 
for  your  magazine  from  Wisconsin 
Cuneo  Press.  We  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  them  to  you  directly — 
inasmuch  as  we  thought  you  might 
be  looking  for  them." !    ! 


YES,  YES,  GO  ON 

For  novel  ways  to  escape  from  it  all, 
we  nominate  the  "modern  art"  exhibit 
held  at  the  Gamma  Phi  House  by  Mardel 
Jerrick  and  DeeDee  Laughead.  All  the 
'isms  were  combined  into  one  big  show. 
The  display  included  Thought,  an  ab- 
stract abstract  abstraction,  or  portrait  of 
John  Harpham;  Les  Musiciannes,  jam 
session;  Phi  Alpha,  Ed  Smith,  S.A.E., 
and  his  horse  Baldy;  La  Baldy,  portrait 
of  Dot  Iverson;  Phyz  Ed  ASSyj,  (we 
couldn't  quite  figure  this  one  out  I  ;  Les 
Acribats;  acribats;  and  It's  An  Honest 
Living,  no  explanation  needed.  .  .  . 


BATTLE  OF  THE  DAY 

Concerning  the  recent  innovation  of 
sophomore  cords  have  arisen  three 
schools  of  thought.  To  wash  or  not  to 
wash  is  the  question.  The  Montana 
School,  represented  by  Art  Hutchison 
and  counciled  by  Fuzzy  Ortmayer,  holds 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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WHAT  PRICE  POWER! 


By      Mary      Ellen      C  1  e  a  r  y 
Illiislrated  hy  Dick  Siebert 


a. 


F  YOU  EVER  SPENT  any  time  in  Union  Pier,  iMichigan, 
twehe  or  fifteen  years  ago,  you  probably  noticed  Parsons,  a 
powerful  looking  man  with  enormous  biceps  and  a  conically 
shaped,  bald  head.  He  was  so  powerful  he  could  be  heard 
snapping  his  fingers  from  a  distance  of  three  blocks — four, 
on  a  clear  day.  He  could  lift  pianos  and  move  them  around 
without  puffing — without  even  making  a  face.  He  was  so 
strong  he  could  crack  Brazil  nuts  by  the  contraction  of  his 
two  tremendous  brows.  Needless  to  say,  such  power  did  not 
go  unnoticed.  Guests  to  Union  Pier  were  invariably  told  that 
they  simply  MUST  see  Parsons,  just  as  visitors  to  New 
\ork  are  urged  to  ride  the  subway.  The  county  fair  which 
came  to  Three  Oaks  every  fall  always  invited  Parsons  to  be 
a  feature  attraction.  Union  Pier  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
the  home  of  POWERFUL  PARSONS,  THE  IRON-BROWED 
NUT-BUSTER.  Once  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  passing 
through  Union  Pier,  made  a  deliberate  deviation  from  Route 
12,  just  to  see  the  Powerful  Parsons  and  his  feats.  Parsons 
cracked  a  nut  for  the  Governor  between  his  two  tremendous 
brows,  and  the  Governor  had  his  picture  taken  eating  the  nut, 
his  arm  around  Parsons.  The  Union  Pier  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  all  the  citizens  of  Union  Pier  quivered  in  civic 
pride  for  months  after  this  incident.  Three  Oaks  and  its 
Historical  Museum  melted  into  mediocrity.  Harbert's  Carl 
Sandburg  was  not  so  very  glamorous  when  considered  next 
to  Parsons.  And  even  the  impressive  sand  dunes  of  Sawyer 
were  second  in  interest  to  Union  Pier's  wonder-man  of  the 
powerful  biceps. 

You  would  think  Parsons  would  be  very  proud  and  happy 
— and,  for  a  fact,  all  the  people  in  Union  Pier  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was.  But  if  instead  of  always  looking  at  his 
forcefully  formed  forehead,  they  had  troubled  to  look  into 
his  steel-gray  eyes,  they  could  have  seen  that  he  wasn't  happy: 
his  eyes  reflected  the  frustration  with  which  his  life  was 
fraught.  Parsons  loathed  his  muscles.  He  had  hated  them 
ever  since  he  was  a  strapping  stripling,  with  a  passion  which 
was  strangely  futile,  for,  ironically  enough,  he  was  powerless 
to  check  the  adamantine  progress  of  his  titanic  tendencies. 
He  grew  stronger  and  Stronger,  and  STRONGER.  When 
Parsons  thought  of  the  tragedy  which  was  his  life,  he  clasped 
his  hairless  head  in  a  vise-like  grip  with  his  mighty  hands. 


and  his  whole  body  tensed  in  the  agony  of  his  mental  frustra- 
tion. You  see.  Parsons  wanted,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
express  himself.  He  dreamed  of  being  famous  for  brain 
rather  than  brawn.  He  saw  people  coming  from  miles  around 
to  listen  to  his  poetry,  or  ask  his  opinion  on  matters  of  small 
and  great  importance.  They  called  him  MR.  Parsons,  in  voices 
modulated  with  respect.  He  pictured  himself  with  a  moderate, 
bordering  on  the  tubercular,  chest  expansion,  dressed  in  a 
black  business  suit  and  having  black  hair  well  slicked  down. 

Of  course  Parsons  had  gone  to  school  in  his  youth,  but  he 
couldn't  seem  to  progress  scholastically  because  he  was 
always  needed  on  the  athletic  field.  He  was  the  mainstay  of 
every  team.  As  he  dropped  farther  and  farther  behind  in  his 
school  work,  the  teachers  started  to  prod  him  with  sarcastic 
slurs  on  his  sinew.  But  rather  than  spurring  him  on  to  greater 
studious  endeavor,  these  cruel  digs  plunged  Parsons  into  a 
gloomy  conviction  of  mental  inferiority,  and  during  this 
period  he  tried  to  strangle  his  sorrows  in  the  sublimation  of 
his  muscular  control.  Thus  it  was  that  Parsons  graduated 
from  high  school  inarticulate,  but  indomitable;  sovereign  in 
the  realm  of  the  purely  physical. 

As  I've  said,  he  tried  to  lose  himself  in  his  muscles,  but  it 
was  no  good.  Beautiful  thoughts  and  ideas  were  simply  teem- 
ing in  his  brain,  with  no  way  of  getting  through  his  steel- 
strung  frame  to  the  world  at  large.  He  had  so  much  to  offer, 
and  no  way  in  which  to  offer  it.  The  few  tentative  thrusts  he 
did  make  at  self-expression  met  with  hearty  ridicule.  Poor 
Parsons,  no  one  understood  him — no  one. 

But  even  Parsons'  life  was  not  without  its  fleeting  moments 
of  happiness.  He  found,  early  in  years,  a  redeeming  phase 
of  muscular  supremacy.  He  liked  to  swim.  From  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring  to  the  extreme  end  of  Indian  summer. 
Parsons  spent  most  of  his  time  stroking  through  Lake  Michi- 
gan's clear,  cold  water.  He  gloried  in  the  sun  overhead  and 
the  sparkling  blue  of  the  water  enveloping  him.  He  loved  the 
feeling  of  little  bubbles  breaking  against  his  skin.  As  he  cut 
cleanly  through  the  deep,  deep  water,  far  from  the  people 
who  loved  him  for  his  muscles  alone.  Parsons  knew  his 
greatest  joy.  Here,  relaxed  into  a  pleasant  condition  of  lim- 
pidity, he  thought  his  beautiful  thoughts  which  were  particu- 

(Coulinued  on  page  28) 
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What's  worse,  you  know  that  most  of  them  aren't  even  very 
interested  in  having  those  views  changed  or  even  questioned. 
They're  interested  only  in  sliding  through  college  as  pain- 
lessly as  possible,  getting  a  degree  or  a  husband,  and  resuming 
the  good  old  life  in  the  good  old  town,  mentally  just  the  same 
as  they  were  when  they  left,  four  years  previously.  And  by 
the  time  they  get  out  of  college,  their  thinking  is  ossified. 
They  become  as  the  man  whose  tombstone  quite  justly  read, 
'■Died  at  30;  buried  at  70." 

That's  not  a  good  thing,  Harry.  Most  of  them  are  too  young 
to  go  through  life  as  the  mental  zombies  they  are.  And  any- 
way it's  a  terrible  waste  of  a  perfectly  good  education.  But 
that's  the  way  it  is. 

"Sure,  sure,"  you  say,  "but  what  can  you  do  about  it? 
Certainly  the  Daily  can't  hope  to  change  anything  as  set  as 
that." 

Well,  Harry,  perhaps  you're  right;  but  who  can  do  it? 
The  professors  get  the  best  crack  at  the  walking  corpses,  but, 
with  the  obvious  exception  of  a  few  professors,  most  of  them 
don't  do  so  well. 

You  know  what  happens  to  students  in  social  science 
courses:     they    set    down    fine,    liberal    opinions    about    the 


TO  PARROT 


Viy  ELL,  HARRY,  SO  you  don't  like  the  Daily  in  general. 
And  you  think  the  editorial  page  in  particular  is  worse. 
Why?  Because,  you  say,  we  fill  too  much  space  with  stories 
and  editorials  on  the  issues  of  race,  the  war,  etc. — the  "cos- 
mic" issues,  you  call  them. 

You  say  there  is  absolutely  no  use  in  trying  to  reform  the 
world  by  writing  editorials  about  it  in  a  college  newspaper. 
So  you  advise  us  to  do  as  the  Parrot  does  and  stick  to  less 
cosmic  issues — or  perhaps  to  no  issues  at  all. 

But  wait  a  minute,  Harry.  It  should  interest  you  to  know 
that  another  campus  intellect,  like  yourself,  lowered  the 
boom  on  the  Daily  for  just  the  opposite  reason.  One  day 
when  we  were  walking  to  class,  he  asked  me,  "Ranny,  why 
in  God's  name  don't  you  quit  filling  your  page  with  that  tripe 
about  Scott  hall  and  commissions  and  proms?  In  this  world 
of  today,  surely  there  are  more  important  issues  than  those." 

So  there  you  are.  Both  of  you  agree  that  the  Daily  isn't 
doing  what  it  should  do;  but  you  believe  so  for  diametrically 
opposite  reasons.  And  that's  good;  because  I  can  answer 
both  of  you  at  the  same  time — that  is,  I  can  answer  you  both 
if  this  other  intellect  ever  reads  the  Parrot. 

And  in  answering  you,  Harry,  let's  begin  right  at  the 
beginning.  Let's  see  just  how  most  students  come  to  college 
and  what  effect  their  education  has  on  them. 

You  know  the  answer  to  that  one,  Harry.  You've  seen 
enough  of  the  boys  in  the  fraternity  house  and  the  girls  in 
the  South  quads  to  know  that  most  of  them  have  begun  to 
jell,  harden,  and  crystallize — mentally,  of  course — by  the 
time  they  get  to  college.  They've  all  come  from  essentially 
the  same  background — the  "better"  class  homes  in  Evanston, 
r'ort  Wayne,  and  Great  Falls,  Montana.  And  they  hold 
essentially  the  same  orthodox  Republican,  Methodist,  and 
Rotarian  views  about  things. 


equality  of  the  races,  the  faultiness  of  our  economic  system, 
and  the  ridiculousness  of  fundamentalist  religion — all  that 
in  order  to  get  a  passing  grade  from  their  liberal  professors. 
But  these  liberal  opinions  have  about  as  much  real  relation  to 
their  thinking  as  a  Parrot  short  story  has  to  life. 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  is,  Harry?  Here's  at  least  one 
important  reason:  there  is  a  barrier  between  students  and 
teachers  that  is  especially  strong  under  a  lecture  system  of 
teaching — and  from-me-to-you  kind  of  learning  in  place  of 
the  all-of-us-together  brand.  And  when  you  shore  up  this 
barrier  with  the  whole  university  system  that  places  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  problems  in  the  course  material  itself — well, 
Harry,  it  all  adds  up  to  a  pervading  air  of  unreality,  of 
"theory"  for  the  courses  and  the  teachings  themselves.  So 
we  can't  look  to  the  professors  to  do  the  job  effectively  all 
by  themselves. 

But  you  ask,  can  the  Daily  raise  students  out  of  their 
intellectual  graves  where  the  professors  fail.  Perhaps  not; 
I  would  be  the  last  to  say  pontifically  that  we  can.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  much  better  chance  than  the 
professors. 

Why?  Principally  because  tliere  is  no  real  barrier  between 
students  and  students.  The  stuff  written  in  the  Daily,  on  the 
editorial  page  and  elsewhere,  is  written  by  students  for 
students  and  much  of  it  about  students  and  their  views  and 
their  problems.  And  this,  we  think,  does  much  to  break  down 
the  air  of  unreality  that  cloaks  the  classroom.  There  is  no 
from-me-to-you  attitude. 

You  see,  Harry,  we  try  to  discuss  primarily  campus  issues 

and  campus  problems.   We  attack  class  commission  politics, 

closing  of  the  library  on  Sundays,  closing  of  Scott  hall,  and 

problems  of  their   nature,  not  because  we  think  the  more 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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It  started  ichen  Unca  Harry  tvrote  in 
the  Daily  (November  29,  1940): 
"This,  then,  is  my  lament:  that 
minds  such  as  those  of  Bob  Rathburn 
and  Austin  Ranney  should  be  ivasted 
with  forlorn  tvails  as  they  consider  the 
doubtful  doom  of  humankind  —  that 
they  should  be  unable  to  look  at  the 
world  that  is  and  to  consider  reform 
in  this  valley  of  our  residence  as  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  not  shaded 
with  the  glasses  of  idealism."  And 
here  is  the  fight.  .  .  . 

Illustrated  by   Wesley  Nunn 
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T  IS  PLEASANT  occasionally  to  write  with  a  pen 
that  spurts  flame.  It  was  partly  for  that  reason,  Austin, 
that  I  picked  up  my  little  typewriter,  set  it  on  my  lap, 
and  poured  out  three  pages  of  blasphemy  against  North- 
western's  publication  gods,  the  deities  of  the  Daily  North- 
ivestern.  But  I  wasn't  only  writing  to  see  what  I  could  say, 
I  am  actually  appalled  to  see  two  fine  brains  belching  forth 
such  ineffectual  propaganda.  It  isn't  that  I  so  much  disagree 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  stuff  you  pour  out ;  it's 
only  that  I  hate  to  see  it  flooding  the  campus  without  watering 
any  grass. 

Of  course  my  general  statements  don't  mean  much.  You, 
being  the  debater  that  you  are,  have  probably  discovered  by 
now  that  whenever  the  bloodhounds  of  your  logic  get  too 
hot  on  my  trail  I  throw  in  a  little  stream  of  metaphor  to  set 
you  back  aways.  Chiefly,  I  do  that  for  purposes  of  self 
amusement;  for,  setting  case  to  case  as  we  are  doing  in  this 
instance,  I  believe  I  can  hold  my  own. 

I  restate  that  your  paper  is  ineffectual  in  its  drives.  In 
the  article  quoted  above,  I  blamed  it  on  your  idealism;  in  a 
way,  that  is  still  my  opinion.  It  is  not  that  I  object  to  ideals: 
I  enjoyed  Shelley  long  before  I  could  even  read  Swift,  and 
I  still  state  occasionally  that  the  world  is  a  pretty  fine  place. 
But  you  are  wrong  in  your  idealism  in  not  questioning  the 
principles  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Daily  readers.  Those 
who  believe  as  you  do  don't  need  your  editorials.  And  those 
that  don't  believe  as  you  do  aren't  going  to  do  so  simply 
because  you  say  a  thing  is  so.  You  have  to  prove  a  thing  first. 
Let's  be  specific. 

The  Daily  ran  a  few  articles  to  establish  the  fact  that 
President  Snyder's  Committee  really  had  great  potentialities 
and  ought  to  really  accomplish  something  this  year.  Fine.  But 


did  that  let  the  students  actually  know  what  you  were  harping 
about?  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  short  report- 
ing article  that  the  Parrot  ran  last  month  gave  more  of  an 
insight  into  the  committee,  its  manner  of  work,  and  the 
actual  problems  which  keep  it  from  being  successful  than  all 
your  loud  lines  of  type.  And  I  am  not  running  an  editorialis- 
ing magazine.  My  only  concern  in  articles  is  to  show  how 
things  are,  not  how  they  should  be. 

But,  of  course,  yours  is  a  different  problem.  It's  really 
difficult  to  keep  any  thing  going  in  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Daily  unless  you  find  something  to  reform.  So  go  on  and 
reform,  but  for  the  sake  of  us  who  care,  do  it  effectively. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  we'll  return  to  the  figure  of  debat- 
ing. The  first  thing  you  do  in  any  debate  is  to  define  the 
terms.  You  do  it  so  that  everyone  will  know  ^vhat  you  are 
debating  about,  and  with  some  of  the  questions  I  have  heard 
debated  it  is  really  a  necessity.  So  why  don't  you  do  the 
same  for  your  readers  of  the  editorial  page.  It  will  take 
more  time  and  space,  but,  in  any  field  of  thought,  thorough- 
ness is  a  necessity.  That  is  really  what  I  was  referring  to 
when  I  used  the  unfortunate  phrase  "Schilppian  thought", 
for  (It's  somewhere  in  my  freshman  lecture  notes)  Schilpp 
defines  philosophy  as  complete  thought,  and  the  philosophical 
mind  as  that  Avhich  sees  a  problem  in  all  of  its  ramifications. 

There's  another  point  where  we  disagree.  It  concerns  some 
of  the  greater  problems  with  which  you  deal,  say  such  a 
thing  as  race  prejudice.  Now  I  myself  can  see  little  difference 
in  races.  But  that's  a  result  of  environment.  I  really  don't 
believe  that  anything  you  say.  or  even  anything  that  "Better 
Understanding  Week"  does,  will  ever  solve  that  problem.  The 
reason  is  in  this;  I  divide  the  problems  of  people  into  two 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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HE  iMUSICAL  DIRECTOR  was  talking  earnestly  to  the 
cast.  His  j'oung  face  was  set  and  determined.  After  all,  the 
show  last  year  had  been  a  tremendous  success,  and  there  was 
no  reason  on  earth  why  it  shouldn't  be  just  as  fine  this  year. 
He  spoke  to  his  cast  personally,  and  he  really  impressed  them 
with  his  clean  cut  manner.  "Now  listen  to  me  boys  and  girls, 
and  try  to  pay  attention.  I  want  you  to  know  this;  you've 
got  a  story  to  tell  in  song  that  you've  got  to  get  across  to  your 
audience.  You've  got  to  tell  them  that  you're  glad  you're 
here,  and  that  you're  really  glad  they  came  to  see  you.  The 
opening  number  last  year  was  a  cracker  jack,  and  there's  no 
reason  why  this  year's  shouldn't  be,  too.  Now  let's  go  over 
the  first  number  again,  and  let's  give  it  everything  we've  got. 
Ready  piano?  Ready  chorus?  One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  . 
four." 

The  piano  player  socked  the  dominant  seventh,  moved  to 
the  sub-dominant,  back  to  the  dominant,  and  ran  down  the 
piano  with  the  major.  The  chorus  sang  shrilly,  and  the  boys 
singing  the  harmony  in  the  lower  alto  got  lost.  He  played 
their  part  for  them  until  they  found  their  way  back  into  the 
harmony.  Everybody  was  singing  the  notes  assigned.  He  won- 
dered if  he  dared  try  a  boogie-woogie  bass  in  the  background, 
but  he  decided  to  forget  about  it.  Instead  he  gazed  at  the  legs 
of  the  girls  in  the  chorus,  attempting  to  find  a  pair  that  looked 
mature.  He  sighed.  Nothing  to  do  but  play  this  music. 
Stinking  stuff,  too.  Couldn't  swing  this  unless  you  were  a 
Basie  or  a  Wilson.  Putrid  music,  no  emotion,  no  beauty,  noth- 
ing but  notes.  He  tried  inverting  the  chords  in  the  left  hard 
into  close  progressions.  Too  easy. 
He  snapped  back  to  reality.  Five 
bars  more  until  that  girl  would 
step  out  and  sing  the  Last  Rose  of 
Summer.  He  progressed  back  to 
the  dominant  and  she  stepped  oul 
to  sing.  She  had  a  thin  upper 
register,  and  her  voice  was  too  af- 
fected. Then  Gabriel  stepped  out 
and  said,  "Too  slow,  gal.  You 
can't  get  into  heaven  unless  you  all 
kin  swing."  Then  she  sang  again. 
Nutty  Nursery  Rhymes.  She  sang 
it  like  she  saw  the  scat  singers  in 
the  movies  doing  it,  clapping  her 

hands  and  shouting.  He  felt  like  throwing  the  piano  into  their 
faces.  The  dancers  came  on  next.  They  did  some  graceful 
ballroom  dancing,  but  Gabriel  said  to  them,  "Too  slow.  You 
all  can't  get  into  this  here  heaven  unless  you  all  kin  swing." 
So  they  jitterbugged  and  he  played  for  them  while  they  threw 
their  bodies  into  grotesque  positions.  He  played  loudly  and 
poorly.   He  should  waste  his  good  music  on  those  cretins! 

The  music  director  stopped  them  after  the  number  was 
finished.  "All  right,  kids,  take  your  rest.  We'll  have  the  act 
in  sequence  now.  Joe,  do  you  want  the  actors  on  the  stage? 
The  dramatic  director  nodded  and  the  chorus  walked  off. 


Now  the  dramatic  director  was  talking  to  the  members  of 
the  cast.  "Let's  give  it  everything  on  the  St.  Peter  entrance. 
Now  as  I  told  you  .  .  ." 

The  piano  player  sat  at  his  piano  playing  chromatic  ninths 
and  elevenths.  His  eyes  were  half  closed  as  he  played,  and  the 
cigarette  he  had  lit  and  put  into  the  ash  tray  on  his  right 
burned  slowly  until  the  smoke  rose  almost  straight  up,  punctu- 
ated evenly  by  the  vibration  of  his  pedaling.  He  played  softly, 
and  no  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  stage  could  hear  him.  He 
started  to  play  one  of  the  Bach  fugues  he  remembered  from  a 
I'ook  he  had  bought  to  improve  his  sight  reading.  He  became 
tremendously  excited  over  what  he  was  playing;  it  was  as  ex- 
citing as  any  swing  he'd  ever  played.  The  melody  started 
simply  enough  in  the  right  hand,  and  then  the  left  came  in  with 
another  melody  running  in  opposition  to  the  first,  and  when 
you  looked  around  for  the  original  theme  you  couldn't  find  it; 
it  was  buried  deep  in  both  hands.  It  was  amazing,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  what  he  was  playing  very  carefully,  but  he  couldn't 
make  much  out  of  it.  He  liked  it  plenty,  and  he  decided  to 
pick  it  apart  and  play  it  again  some  time  when  he  had  the 
time.  Right  now  he  couldn't  concentrate  too  well;  that  music 
director  was  telling  the  girl  who  sang  The  Last  Rose  to  sing 
it  simply  and  sweet,  and  he  was  talking  too  loud.  He  won- 
dered if  that  damn  fool  had  ever  studied  anything  about 
sound  or  looked  at  a  voice  box  or  down  a  singers  throat  to  see 
what  made  the  noise.  You  couldn't  sing  simply;  the  mechan- 
ism was  too  complicated.  One  or  two  additions  to  the  com- 
plexity, like  affectation,  didn't  make  much  difference  either 
way.  As  soon  as  he  thought  this 
he  realized  he  ^vas  all  wrong;  he 
just  thought  that  way  because  he 
didn't  like  the  way  the  director 
acted.  "You  can"t  get  into  this 
here  Heaven  unless  you  all  kin 
swing."  Such  crap.  As  if  he  knew 
what  swing  music  sounded  like. 
He  played  a  vigorous  walking  bass 
in  his  left  hand  to  relieve  his  feel- 
ings. 

Now,  let's  see.  Here  he  was  re- 
cording a  Victor  with  his  own 
band.  One  side  of  commercial  to 
sell  the  record,  and  one  side  of 
blues.  Who  did  he  have  with  him?  On  clarinet — Shaw  or 
Goodman?  Goodman,  less  flashy  than  Shaw,  but  more  subtle. 
Bix  on  cornet,  George  Barnes  on  guitar,  good  old  Teagarden 
on  trombone,  Crosby  on  bass.  Cozy  Cole  on  drums,  and  him- 
self on  piano.  Bix  took  the  introduction  which  sounded 
strangely  like  his  solo  on  the  Vocalion  he  had  at  home.  Benny 
took  the  first  twenty-four,  and  Tea  the  second.  He  played 
beautiful  background  stuff  until  his  solo,  which  sounded  like 
this.  He  played  a  simple  boogie  woogie  in  his  left  hand, 
and  improvised  low  in-liis  right.  Cozy  played  a  soft  two-beat 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Prom     Queen 
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le  newly  named  queen  and  court,  left  to  right:  Jean  Caldwell, 
ippa  Kappa  Gamma;  Dorothy  Olson,  Pi  Beta  Phi;  Anderson, 
leen;  Jeanne  Rothenberg,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi;  Shirley  Eessler, 
Alpha  Chi  Omega. 


Hazel  Miller,  Prom  Queen  from  Illinois 
was  a  guest  at  the  N.U.  ball.  She  is 
shown  in  the  picture  with  Miss  Ander- 
son, Northwestern's  First  Lady.  Miss 
Miller  came  to  Chicago  Friday  after- 
Illinois  Central  railroad. 
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Little  Isadore 


ILLUSTRRTED    BY 

QINNIE      rURBERSHFU 


Little  Isadore  the  frosh, 
Pure  of  breath  and  starry  eyed, 
Philosophising  with  a  "Gosh!" 
Conceives  the  world  as  pretty  wide. 


Little  Isadore  at  first 
Joins  a  mighty  f raternary ; 
Swelled  with  pride,  his  vest  is  burst. 
His  head  is  high,  his  step  is  airy. 


Walking  thus,  he  stumbles  down. 
Falls  abject  into  the  gutter; 
Spies  an  object  with  a  frown, 
Picks  it  up,  is  heard  to  mutter. 


"What  is  this  I  see  before  nie?" 
The  gutter  rumbles,  "Beta  pin." 
Isadore  arises,  sorely 
Bruised  and  smiles  a  thoughtful  grin. 


Little  Izzie,  from  this  day. 

Looks  around  for  Beta  pins; 

Everywhere,  at  work  or  play. 

He  sees  them  till  his  eyesight  swims. 


Beta  pins  in  every  class. 
On  a  male  or  female  chest; 
Still  before  his  eyes  they  pass. 
Raised  by  sighs  or  firm  at  rest. 


.^ 


But  at  rest.    "What  good  are  they'i 
Izzie  cries,  but  as  he  rails 
Sees  Mazie,  with  a  Beta  pin 
Paring  polish  from  her  nails. 
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That  night  at  dinner  he  bursts  out, 
"I've  found  what  Beta  pins  are  for 
Actives,  frowning,  turn  about, 
"Unfit  for  table  talk!"  they  roar. 
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of  three  articles  on  the  production  of  ISorthtvestern's  publications 


By     PORTIA     McCLAIN 


0. 


'EFINITELY  OUT  OF  BREATH  from  climbing  three 
flights  of  stairs,  I  stmiibled  weakly  into  the  large  room  on 
the  top  floor  of  Commerce  building.  The  sharp  din  of  about 
fifteen  typewriters  all  going  at  once  was  deafening. 

"Hi,"  said  Bob  Rathburn,  swinging  one  leg  from  the  edge 
of  a  large,  crescent-shaped  table  by  the  windows,  "How's 
conditions?" 

"Fine,"  I  panted.  "What's  going  on?" 

"This — "  he  gestured  broadly,  "is  a  Daily  in  the  making. 
And  this,"  he  introduced  me,  "is  Mary  Ellen  Hunger,  Monday 
night  editor." 

"Pleasedtomeetcha."  I  said.  "What"s  a  night  editor?" 

"That's  the  person  who  does  all  the  work  that  I  get  blamed 
for,"  said  Bob.  "You  see,  every  night  there  is  a  different 
person  who  had  charge  of  putting  the  paper  together.  He 
assigns  and  edits  news  and  makes  up  the  Daily  for  the  next 
day." 

Austin  Ramiey  shuffled  in  and  plopped  a  large  envelope  into 
a  box  on  the  table. 

"Send  those  editorials  out  with  the  next  pickup,"  he  said, 
and  shuffled  out. 

The  stuff  in  the  box,  f  learned,  was  collected  at  frequent 
intervals  by  a  boy  from  Hollister's  Printing  Company  in 
Wilmette  where  the  Daily  is  actually  printed. 

Someone  hung  up  the  phone  he  had  been  talking  over  since 
f  came  in.  Three  reporters  dashed  for  it  at  once.  In  the 
general  hullabaloo  above  the  general  hullabaloo,  a  second 
phone,  which  had  also  been  in  use,  started  ringing. 

"Get  it,  Myers,"  shouted  Munger.  A  person  who  had  been 
sitting  beside  her  at  the  table  raced  to  the  phone  and  answered 
it.  then  calmly  sat  down  and  started  writing. 

Radiating  efficiency,  Jane  Cline  came  in. 

"Got  it,"  she  said.  "Send  Anderson  over  to  the  President's 
office  for  that  story  1  told  you  about." 

"Can't.  She's  out  on  a  beat,"  said  Munger,  writing  numbers 
in  columns — numbers  which  designated  the  types  of  headlines 
to  be  used  and  the  length  of  the  stories. 

"Out  on  a  beat?"  I  asked.  "Something  similar  to  a  -er- 
bender?" 

They  looked  at  me  pityingly. 

"No,"  said  Bob,  "it's  a  regular  news  route.  We  send 
reporters  out  to  the  various  offices  on  campus  every  day. 
That  way  news  is  often  picked  up  which  might  not  be  found 
otherwise." 

The  girl  who  had  answered  the  phone  came  back  and  sat 
down  at  the  table.  This  was  the  campus  editor,  I  was  told,  and 
general  all-around  assistant  to  the  night  editor.  There  was 
also  a  third  person  at  the  table. 

"One-two-three  and  a  half-four,"  he  counted,  "Nope — 
too  long."  He  started  over. 

"Writing  headlines,"  Bob  explained.  "They  all  get  that 
way."    The  headline-counter  was  the  desk  editor. 

The  people  behind  the  typewriters  were  reporters.   In  the 


afternoon  when  they  came  in,  news  stories  were  assigned  to 
them.  They  compiled  the  necessary  facts,  either  by  telephone 
or  in  person,  and  wrote  their  stories  immediately,  handing 
them  in  to  the  night  editor. 

By  six  o'clock,  all  copy  was  supposed  to  l)e  in.  (  But  I"ve 
known  several  night  editors  who  have  missed  their  suppers 
to  finish  up!  ) 

By  six  o'clock,  also,  Hal  Christopher,  business  manager, 
telephoned  in  the  length  and  position  of  advertising,  around 
which  the  news  items  had  to  be  fitted.  A  staff  of  about  thirty 
people  solicit  advertising  for  the  Daily,  bringing  it  in  to  the 
Daily  business  office  in  Scott  Hall. 

I  noticed  a  group  of  three  sitting  exclusively  in  the  back 
of  the  room. 

"Sports  staff,"  explained  editor  Rathburn.  "Meet  Ed  Walsh, 
Mort  Lieberman,  and  Hal  Lefko.  The  sports  page  is  all  theirs 
— make-up  and  everything.  It's  one  of  the  most  thankless  and 
best-done  jobs  on  the  Daily.  The  forgotten  men,  we  call 
them." 

Ed  Walsh  smiled  and  went  on  typing. 

At  six  o'clock,  Munger  gathered  up  her  papers. 

"We've  really  just  started,"  she  said.  "Meet  us  at  the 
North  Shore  station  at  seven.  .  .  ." 

I  was  there  at  seven.  We  took  the  train  to  Wilmette  Ave. 
We  got  off  and  walked  a  block  north  and  a  block  west,  to  a 
square  brick  building. 

"Hollister's,"  Bob  said. 

Upstairs  in  the  printing  establishment,  was  a  small  room. 
On  one  side  were  windows  and  a  door  which  opened  into  a 
large  room  filled  with  men  working  over  lighted  tables  and 
the  noise  of  printing  presses. 

The  night  editor,  campus  editor,  and  copy  editor  worked 
in  the  small  room  from  which  the  Daily  went  to  press.  They 
looked  over  the  news  which  was  already  in.  Late  stories  came 
in  over  the  telephone.  Calls  were  made  out  to  check  on  facts 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  afternoon  rush.  From  time  to 
time,  the  door  into  the  large  room  opened;  a  man  wearing 
a  green  light  shade  came  in  with  long  galley  proofs,  which 
were  proof-read  and  sent  back  to  be  made  up  into  pages. 

Occasionally,  a  small  man  came  in,  plunked  a  headline 
copy  on  the  table,  said  "Too  long"  or  "Too  short",  and 
walked  out. 

"That's  Andy,"  Munger  said.  "I've  been  here  three  vears 
and  I've  never  heard  the  guy  say  any  more  than  that." 

About  nine-thirty,  the  rabble  started  pouring  in — publicity 
chairmen  wanting  publicity,  politicians  finagling  for  stories, 
reporters  with  late  news.  The  editorial  nigfit  editor  arrived 
to  make  up  the  page  for  that  night.  The  Chicago  Campus 
editor  brought  up  his  page.  Whoever  had  gone  down  to  the 
Tribune  office  in  Chicago  to  get  the  INS  bulletins  came  in  and 
started  leafing  through  yellow,  machine-typed  sheets.  The 
sports  editor  handed  in  final  copy.  People,  like  me,  who 
were  just  curious  stood  around  and  got  in  the  way. 

iConlinued  on  page  34) 
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THE    MAN   WITH    THE    WOE 


By       Natalie       Henderson 


Bowed  by  the  iveighf  of  sdioUirship  he  leans 

Upon  his  desk  and  gazes  on  his  hooks, 

A  lack  of  understanding  in  his  face 

And  in  his  eyes  the  terror  of  the  damned! 

Who  chained  him  to  this  cell  of  dark  despair, 

A  thing  that  stirs  not,  nor  can  ever  hope. 

Witless  and  dull,  a  brother  to  the  dead? 

Who  ringed  him  round  with  schooldom's  heavy  lore? 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  led  t/nniigJi  trackless  u'asles 

To  term  exams  this  lifeless  form  of  youth? 

Is  this  the  thing  predestined  b\  Iiis  pa 

To  be  the  jewel  of  his  college  class. 

To  garner  A's,  amass  degrees  galore. 

To  gain  the  glory  of  Phi  Beta  Kap? 

Is  this  the  dream  of  dad,  who  raised  his  son 

To  stalk  triumphant  through  the  college  world? 

In  all  the  deptli-~  of  human  miu-ry 

There  is  no  shape  more  jjiliful  ihan  this. 

More  thunderous  against  ihe  ex  il  loays 

Of  pedagogy  tli/ni  this  silent  wreck. 

What  luidening  gulfs  betiveeti  him  and  his  goal! 
Poor  child  of  ill-starred  fcjrtune,  wliat  lo  linn 
Are  sheepskin  and  the  honored  cap  and  gozvii? 
What  the  pleasures  of  Commencenumt  Day, 
What  the  outstretched  hand  of  smiling  dean. 


The  summer's  rest,  the  days  beyond  exams? 
Through  this  dread  shape  all  suffering  students  look 
Youth's  tragedy  is  in  tlial  torpid  frame. 
Through  this  dread  shape  matriculate  betrayed. 
Defenseless,  tortured,  sinking  to  the  earth. 
Cries  protest  to  the  profs  who  made  him  thus, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  teachers,  profs  in  every  course. 

Is  this  the  product  of  your  noble  art. 

This  unenlightened,  feeble-minded  dolt? 

How  will  you  ever  kindle  once  again 

In  him  the  spark  of  youth's  enthusiasm. 

How  give  him  back  the  zest  for  higher  learning 

With  which  he  set  forth  in  your  institution? 

How  will  you  ever  bring  into  those  eyes 

The  liglit  of  hope,  the  light  of  understanding? 

O  masters,  teachers,  profs  in  every  course, 
Hon)  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  will  you  ansiuer  to  his  parents  proud 
When  home  he  staggers  after  term  exams? 
Hoiv  will  you  answer  to  the  thing  himself 
When  filially  he  meets  the  fatal  hour? 
How  cast  from  off  your  heads  his  silent  curse 
When,  seeing  his  betrayal  at  your  hands. 
He  places  on  your  desk  a  blank  exam. 
The  final  product  of  a  broken  mind? 
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. . .  for  Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself,  with  the  three  important  things  you  want  in  a 
cigarette... MILDAESS, BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield's  right  combination  of  the  Avorld's  best  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  has  so  many  things  a  smoker  likes . . .  that 
Chesterfield  is  just  naturally  called  the  smoker's  cigarette. 
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Copyright  1941,  Liggett  &  M-itrs  Tobacco  Co. 


ON  THE  CORNER 

A  story  containing  certain  true  and  illuminating  facts  about  little-known  subjects 


sr^ 


HERE  ARE  COMMITTEES  and  there  are  committees. 
There  are  more  committees  on  this  campus  than  trees.  There 
must  be  something  to  hand  out  for  political  favors.  There- 
fore, there  are  committees. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  some  of  them — Junior  Prom,  for  in- 
stance, or  Homecoming,  or  Greek  Week.  We  even  hear  about 
Student  Governing  Board  occasionally. 

Some  committees  are  good;  most  of  them  aren't.  We  could 
say  a  lot  about  politically  managed  ones.  But  we  won't.  They 
are  not  worth  it.  There  is  one  committee,  however,  we  have 
not  heard  much  about.  Perhaps  we  haven't  heard  much  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  people  on  it  are  working  because 
they  sincerely  want  to.  Not  for  glory  or  spoils  or  Eda  Pi 
drinking  soternity.  It  is  the  Scott  Hall  Planning  Group.  We 
dropped  in  on  one  of  the  meetings  the  other  night  just  to 
see  what  it  was  all  about.  There  were  four  tables-full  of 
people. 

Dorothy  Gibbons  gave  the  report  on  the  Scott  Hall  tea 
hour.  "  '., 

"Formality  has  no  place  in  it,"  she  said.  "The  students 
and  faculty  who  come  have  grand  times.  I  told  a  professor, 
who  had  formerly  taught  at  Northwestern  about  it.  'Oh — so 
you're  finally  becoming  civilized!'  he  said.  It  was  getting  to 
be  quite  a  success  before  exams;  then  people  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  coming.  We  called  professors.  They  'were  busy, 
but  would  be  there  next  week'.  Few  of  them  ever  show  up. 
Have  you  any  suggestions?  We  want  it  to  be  more  than 
just  a  place  for  people  from  the  Parrot  and  Syllabus  offices 
to  run  into  and  grab  a  cookie." 

"We'll  try  to  get  more  publicity,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

Marijane  Hurja  is  chairman  of  the  social  activities  group. 
She  said: 

"You  know  the  ski  train  to  Wisconsin  was  a  huge  success. 
So  now  we're  thinking  of  sponsoring  other  things — like  bi- 
cycle or  roller  skating  parties  in  the  spring." 

"Where  would  you  get  the  skates?"  interrupted  a  practi- 
calist. 

"Maybe,"  Mrs.  Brown  suggested  hopefully,  "WAA-MU,  or 
some  other  money-making  organization  would  buy  the  skates 
and  we  could  rent  them." 

"Why  don't  more  people  roller  skate  around  this  campus?" 
a  gruff  voice  from  the  rear. 

"Through  a  foot  of  mud?"  We  laughed.  We  laughed  a  lot, 
all  through  the  meeting.  It  was  nice  laughter.  These  people 
enjoyed  what  they  were  doing. 


"Then  there  will  be  beach  parties  and  horseback  riding 
groups  sponsored  by  Scott  Hall  .  .  ."  Marijane  went  on. 

There  was  a  report  from  the  hobby  group.  I  had  never 
known  there  was  a  hobby  group.  Where,  I  wondered,  had  the 
Daily  been  all  this  time?  Certainly  this  was  as  much  news 
as  queen-contest  squabbles!  The  group  did  everything  from 
carving  pipes  to  weaving  Harris  tweeds. 

"We  made  out  a  program  for  this  semester,"  said  the 
chairman;  "but  Early  Reinke  objected.  He  couldn't  order 
the  necessary  materials,  because  we  had  no  guarantee  it 
would  work  .  .  .  We  have  tried.  Now  we  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

Scattered  remarks  came  from  all  over  the  room:  What 
about  a  knitting  club  .  .  .  Most  girls  knit  at  home  ...  I 
wouldn't  come  over  here  just  to  knit  with  a  lot  of  people  I 
didn't  know  .  .  .  You're  anti-social  .  .  .  What  about  knitting 
at  the  tea  or  the  music  hour? 

"Good  idea!"  Jack  Hughes,  head  of  the  culture  division, 
stood  up.  "And  we're  going  to  have  some  darn  good  pro- 
grams. We've  had  them  every  afternoon  Tuesday  through 
Friday.  Most  of  you — er — haven't  been  there."  He  was  a 
good  speaker. 

"We're  going  to  have  classical  records — but  swing,  too. 
My  idea  of  culture  isn't  the  long-haired  type.  We're  getting 
a  new  record  machine.  Come  in  and  see  it.  Maybe  the  Daily 
might  even  give  us  a  couple  lines  on  it!" 

This  is  what  Northwestern  needs,  I  thought.  More  Benny 
Goodman  in  Scott  Hall,  instead  of  Jack's  Cats  on  South 
State  Street. 

Jack  also  told  us  about  the  Contemporary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. So  far,  it  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but — 

"Fifteen  or  twenty  people  are  really  interested,"  he  said. 
''We've  sponsored  Clifton  Utley  and  a  lot  of  other  good 
stuff,  and  we're  not  quitting.  Now  we're  thinking  about  hold- 
ing forums  in  Calm  Auditorium.  Use  a  walking  microphone. 
There  are  several  people  on  this  campus  who  wouldn't 
mind  talking,  I'm  sure!" 

The  meeting  went  on  in  the  same  tone.  Widely  diverse 
activities  were  planned — art  contests,  drama  and  dance  pro- 
grams, a  talent  bureau. 

Scott  Hall  is  only  alot  of  space  with  walls  around  it.  That 
is,  it  was  until  this  committee  took  over.  More  than  anyone 
else,  this  group  is  now  doing  their  best  to  hold  the  fort  for 
the  students. 
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GRAPHIC  NU'S   ■   hyJimBixby 


aboard  for  Wisconsin.  Skiers  leaving  ior  week- 
1  outing  at  LaCrosse  via  The  Milwaukee  Road. 


Mary  Ann  Whitley,  chairman  of  the  Ski  Train, 
passing  out  one  of  the  few  decks  of  cards. 


After  changing  to  the  Hiawatha  at  Mil- 
waukee, Helen  Winter  and  Estella  Blair 
were  one  of  the  first  to  dine. 


)re  cards  were  secured  and  we  see  Janet  Nash, 
rbara  Boettcher,  George  Johnson  and  Dorothy 
Ulley  playing  Bridge  in  the  men's  lounge  of  the 
Hiawatha. 


In  the  club  car,  Al  Pick  was  telling  his  famous  "pig" 
story  to  Ruth  Lichthardt,  Mary  Ruth  Latenser  and  Bull- 
dog Coleman. 


Getting  off  at  LaCrosse,  "Daily" 
McElroy  and  "Syllabus"  Marvin. 


n  the  following  three  and  a  half  pages  is  a  pictorial  account  of  the  Northwestern  Ski  Trip  to  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin.  86  Northwestern  students  and 
ofessors,  six  new  Trier  High  School  kids,  and  three  newspaper  people  left  the  Morton  Grove  Milwaukee  Road  station  at  9:30  OJn.  Saturday, 
sbruary  8,  for  a  week-end  of  winter  sports.  After  a  short  run  to  Milwaukee,  the  group  was  transferred  to  the  Hiawatha  Express  which  hustled 
em  to  LaCrosse  by  2:30  that  afternoon.  There,  the  town's  people  met  the  athletes  and  escorted  them  to  the  LaCrosse  State  Teachers  College, 
tiich  served  as  the  headquarters  for  the  party.  After  a  very  fine  welcome  by  the  President  of  that  school  and  after  registering  for  rooms  and 
e  dinner-dance,  the  students  split  into  three  groups  and  started  for  their  week-end  of  fun.  Some  went  to  the  Snow  Bowl  for  skiing,  which  was 
cated  five  miles  out  of  town.  Some  went  tobogganing  and  the  rest  went  skating  on  the  lagoon  near  the  Mississippi  River.  Taxis  donated  by 
e  local  brewery  furnished  all  transportation.  Saturday  night,  the  school  athletic  organizations  sponsored  a  dinner-dance  for  the  N.U.  party  after 
hich  Curling  became  the  sport  of  the  evening.  Curling  is  an  old  Scotch  game  which  is  played  with  40  pound  stones  "swept"  along  the  ice  court 
towards  the  "home  base."   After  that  it  was  to  the  hotel  or  dormitories  for  sleep  or  what-have-you.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


t  the  LaCrosse  State  Teachers  College,  Winter,  Jean 

arper  and  Blair  were  busy  registering  for  rooms.  They 

ended  up  in  a  hotel — ask  the  boys. 

ight:  The  Snow  Bowl,  skiers'  paradise,  seen  from  the 
P  of  Slalom  Hill.  Scene  of  national  ski  meets,  the  hill 
1000  feet  high  with  a  ski  run  of  1500  feet  at  a  slope  of 
f  degrees.  To  the  extreme  left  may  be  seen  the  club 
3use,  and  the  Uttle  black  specks  are  people  in  the 
valley. 


Looking  up  the  ski  tow  towards  the  top  of  Professor  Kranz  taking  the  long  trip  to  the  top         "Going  up  and  how!"  says  Mary  Ann  Whitli 


Coming  at  you  is  Deane  Kent,  veteran  Vermont  i.         n-  i.     j  t>  ■    ji       i    j 

skier,  sliding  down  at  40  miles  an  hour.   Kent      Greta  Lee  Kranz  was  only  traveling  about  45       It  takes  native-born  Richard  Brindley  to  do  i 
was  also  instructor  for  the  amateurs.  m.p.h.  when  this  picture  was  snapped.  sbcty  per!   (Action  stopped  at  1/lOOOth  of  a  s 


Miss   Nash, 
towards 


looking   rather   worried,   heads       Alex  Adeleanu  showing  Vivian  Stange  the  cor-      Yes,  Leon  Kranz  finally  made  it  to  the  top,  ai 
the  bottom.   She  made  it  too!  rect  method  of  getting  on  her  feet  after  a  spill.  here  he  is  coming  down. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


des  skiing,  tobogganing  was  also  a  favor- 
port.   Riley  Walling,  of  LaCrosse,  was  the 
helmsman  for  most  of  the  runs. 


Parker   Fielder,   Joan   Anderson   and   Fred 

Euehne  going  like  — !    They  overturned  just 

after  the  picture  was  snapped. 


Again,  WaUing  guiding  the  toboggan  down  its 

2000  foot  course.  (The  hand  sticking  out  is  not 

a  signal  for  a  right  turn) 


22  man  Ski  Patrol  coming  to  the  aid  of  Neil  Ihrer 
after  he  took  a  had  spill  on  Slalom  Hill. 


Peg  Lyons,  Janet  Seidel,  Marilyn  Frederick 

and  Salle  Edwards  having  a  fire-side  chat  at 

the  club  house. 


Mr.  Eranz  showing  the  art  of  Curling. 

Note  the  perfect  "outside"  curl  he  has  on 

the  stone. 


neward  bound,  the  special  two-car  ski  train  left  LaCrosse  at  6:30  Sunday  night,  after  having  taken  on  the  cargo  of  muscle-sore,  limb-broken 
iple.  (Accidents  were  few — altho  four  were  serious).  At  New  Lisbon,  our  two  cars  were  hooked  onto  the  16  car  Wausau  Ski  Train — and  then  the 
1  fun  iaegon.  The  two  diners  were  filled,  the  club  cars  were  packed,  and  everyone  was  having  a  great  time  laughing  and  yelling.  After  awhile 
iple  settled  down  to  playing  cards,  reading,  or  more  generally  sleeping.  Morton  Grove  was  the  next  stop  and  from  there  back  to  Evanston  and  to 
bed  by  1  a.m.   So  ended  the  first  Northwestern  Ski  Trip  which  undoubtedly  will  become  an  armual  event. 


bora  Boettcher  fell  flat  on  her  face  during  the  first  attempt 
at  Curling. 

ht:  Resting  after  a  day's  activity,  we  see  Fielder,  Anderson, 

•  Hitzfield,  Dorothy  Heiss,  Elizabeth  Griffith  and  Boettcher 

ronizing  Old  Style  Lager  in  the  hotel  bar.    (That  brewery 

furnished  the  cabs  for  all  transportation,  so-o-o!) 
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Coming  home  on  a  special  train.  Steward  Eldridge 

takes  dinner  orders  from  Prof.  Berolzheimer,  Mrs.,  Mr., 

and  Greta  Lee  Kranz. 


Scoop  Marvin  and  McElroy  miss  all  the  fun — or 

do  they?    Marvin  claims  McElroy  was  a  model 

for  his  pictures. 


Typical  of  most  of  the  bunch,  the 
New  Trier  students  make  beds  out 
the  seats — and  sleep. 


Mrs  Kranz  and  Nash  still  had  plenty  of  pep.      Not  to  be  downed  by  fatigue,  are  Warren       And  so  the  end— however  unfitting.    Mary  L 

Homer,  Seidel  and  Warren  Cahn.  Cooper  and  Chuck  Lewis. 

GRAPHIC     NU'S      Back      On       Campu 


Mr.  C.  C.  Schotts  lecturing  at  the  Tri  Delt  Housp  Professor  Raymond  Carey  lecturing  at  nt  ♦»,«  n,-^^^  du:  n„.     i,            d        /-              k- 

on  Race  problems.    Left^to  right:   Jean  Hanna  *e  Pi  Phi  house  on  Race  Tolerance.  J^es  ^e^fo^  twnce    wUh   p"e^^^ 

Marion  Odell,  Mr.  Schotts,  Mary  Fudickar    A^m  This  was  another  lecture  in  connection  G^,„l>   nn^'^^  i'H°«o^    with   Peg    Schnoor.   Jacq 

Libberton,  Mary  Kohnle,  and  "peg  WillTaml'"  with  Better  Understanding  Week.  ^-^ts  ^hTait^^S^  Pasl^r  ^^J^^hiSo."^' 
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ITH  SPRING  IN  THE  AIR,  the  Evanston  college  shops 
again  present  to  the  N.  U.  coed  a  gala  array  of  new  creations. 
After  our  shopping  binge,  your  fashion  board  has  decided 
upon  a  suit  to  bring  you  out  of  that  winter  clothes  slump. 

THE  TWO-PIECE  STROOCK  is  one  of  our  favorites!  It  has 
the  long  cardigan  jacket  with  lapels,  and  comes  in  lush 
shades  of  aqua,  blue,  maize,  and  natural.  Then,  if  your 
heart  so  desires,  have  made  to  order  a  regulation  fitted  coat, 
nipped  in  at  the  waist,  and  a  hat  and  bag  to  match  in  this 
same  soft  Stroock  material.  A  rayon  crepe  tailored  blouse 
with  long  sleeves  and  a  low  neck  completes  the  ensemble. 
However,  if  you  yearn  for  something  different,  why  not  look 
at  one  of  those  pastel  plaid  suits  which  are  becoming  so 
popular  this  spring.  Then  too,  there  is  the  three-piece  tweed 
suit  including  a  cardigan  jacket  with  a  v-neck,  fitted  skirt, 
and  a  short  sleeved  jersey  blouse  in  natural  or  blue  (all  at 
Milburn's). 

IN  THE  CORNER  CUPBOARD  colors  of  blue,  gold,  and  beige, 
we  found  the  fashionable  Wragge  suit.  The  dress-maker 
jacket  and  pleated  skirt  of  herringbone  tweed  look  equally 
exciting  with  a  light-weight  turtle-neck  sweater  or  an  open- 
collar  shirt.  Either  gore  pumps  in  the  new  antique  color, 
or  moccasins,  called  "loafers",  in  the  blonde  California 
saddle  shade  may  be  worn  with  this  outfit.  Don't  forget  to 
match  the  sweater  with  some  Bonnie  Doone  wool  anklets, 
or  the  rabbit's  hair  rayon  and  wool  elastic  top  half  sox  (all 
at  Field's). 

A  SNAPPY  SUIT  OF  SMALL  CHECKS,  worked  in  black, 
brown,  chartreuse,  and  white,  has  a  streamlined  jacket  in  the 
longer  length,  patch  pockets,  and  a  pleated  skirt.  For  addi- 
tional chic,  a  yellow  sweater  with  short  sleeves  matched  in 
color  with  a  large  brimmed  felt  hat  completes  the  picture. 
(Hub.) 

THE  BENNINGTON  TWEED  SUIT  is  always  a  joy  for  that 
annual  restless  feeling.  The  five-cut  cardigan  jacket  with  the 
box  pleated  skirt  comes  in  glorious  shades  of  salt  glazed 
gray,  delft  blue,  cookie  jar  beige,  and  jam  pot  orange.  For 
you  "shorties,"  add  height  and  slimness  by  wearing  a  navy 
twill  suit  with  a  man-tailored  jacket  and  a  straight,  narrow 
skirt.  Then  for  you  tall,  thin  coeds,  there  is  a  red  and  blue 
plaid  zephyr-knit  wool  suit  with  big  pockets,  belted-in 
jacket,  and  a  wide  pleated  skirt.  Flower  banded  sailor  hats, 
wide  brimmed  straws,  and  veiled  felt  derbies  dress  up  these 
spring  "pick-me-ups"  (found  at  Carson's). 

THESE  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  are  guaranteed  to  revive  that 
wilted  winter  feeling.  Be  gay  and  devastating — take  your 
pick — and  greet  spring  with  a  smile,  and  a  suit! 
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The  Corpse  Was 

Wrapped  in  Pink 

"Nyaah"  screamed  the  golden-haired 
child. 

"Nyaah"  said  Mr.  Seasby,  as  he  bit  off 
her  hand. 

Mr.  Seasby  had  been  thinking  about 
killing  the  golden-haired  child  for  some 
time.  She  was  a  little  stinker  and  Mr. 
Seasby  thoroughly  disliked  her.  She  has 
a  beastly  habit  of  singing  "Animal 
Crackers  in  My  Soup"  in  a  squealing  so- 
prano and  putting  her  finger  in  a  dimple 


FOR  A 


A    GIRDLE 
BY   CARTER 


M 


Left  .  .  .  Picot 
net  girdle  with 
front  and  back 
panels  of  vertical 
itietch  "Lastex" 
and  rayon  satin. 
$3.50 


Rig/jt  .  .  .  Picot 
net  pantie  with 
"Lastex"       and 


panels  and  spec- 
ial new  Oi  alette 
crotch  of  Mila- 
tiick  rayon. 

$4 


Under  your  new 

a  sapling-slim  figu 

with   a    Carter   girdle    designed   for 

action,  holding  and  molding!    Paced 

for  slim  college  budgets,  too! 


1630  ORRINCTON   AVENUE, 
EVANSTON 


on  her  chin  and  curtseying. 

"Yoicks"  said  Mr.  Seasby  when  he 
saw  her  curtsey. 

It  was  at  the  Community  Club  Garden 
Show  that  Mr.  Seasby  decided  to  kill 
Erniintrude,  the  golden-haired  child. 
Mrs.  Lyman,  the  club  chairman,  trip- 
ping over  her  pearls,  rose  to  the  plat- 
form and  announced  Ermintrude  as  the 
Garden  Show  mascot,  and  Ermintrude 
came  out  dressed  in  pink  organdy  and 
gave  that  damned  curtsey  and  showed 
her  damned  dimple  and  sang  her 
damned  little  song. 

"Isn't  she  cute"  said  Mr.  Seasby's  wife 
whose  mental  rating  rivaled  that  of 
any  cretin  you  can  name.  That  cinched 
it  for  Mr.  Seasby. 

Mr.  Seasby  bided  his  time.  "It  must 
be  carefully  thought  out,"  he  said  to 
himself.  He  began  to  study  the  subject 
of  murder.  "Plain  murder  isn't  good 
enough,"  thought  Mr.  Seasby.  "It  must 
be  preceded  by  something  better." 

Clymnestra,  the  Seasby  black  jewel, 
noticed,  on  one  of  her  infrequent  dusting 
trips,  that  Mr.  Seasby  had  acquired  some 
new  books,  among  which  "The  Works 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe"  figured  prominent- 
ly. The  Works  was  bound  in  blood-red 
and  stood  ominously  on  the  third  shelf 
next  to  More's  "Utopia." 

Ermintrude  went  gaily  on  her  way, 
spreading  sunshine  wrapped  in  organdy 
and  accompanied  by  a  little  song.  She 
left  May  baskets  at  the  Old  People's 
Home  and  did  recitations  in  Sunday 
School.  She  took  infant  ballet  at  the 
Blossom  Dancing  School.  "There's  that 
darling  Ermintrude"  said  everyone;  that 
is,  everyone  but  Mr.  Seasby. 

Mr.  Seasby  had  it  all  worked  out. 
Everything  was  perfect  but  the  ap- 
proach. How  could  he  get  her  into  the 
basement  ?  At  last  he  had  it !  He  would 
ask  her  in  to  help  pack  baskets  for  the 
poor. 

Ermintrude  came  readily,  good  little 
Christian  that  she  was.  Mr.  Seasby  ran 
her  through  the  buzzsaw  and  did  a  num- 
ber of  equally  unkind  things  to  Ermin- 
trude. Then  he  sent  her  home  in  a  pink 
and  white  package  all  bound  in  satin 
ribbon. 

That  night  Mr.  Seasby's  nerves  were 
somewhat  shot.  "Let's  go  down  to  the 
Grand  and  take  in  a  film"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Seasby. 

As  Mrs.  Seasby  said  afterwards,  it 
was  very  strange.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Shirley  Temple  picture,  Mr. 
Seasby  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  scream 
and  fell  back  gurgling.  He  died  before 
they  got  him  to  the  Hackett  Memorial 
Hospital. 

The  double  funeral  was  Mrs.  Seasby's 
idea,  seeing  as  how  they  died  on  the 
same  day  and  all.  So  any  summer 
night  you  see  flashings  in  the  southern 
sky,  it  isn't  heat  lightning,  it's  just 
Ermintrude  and  Mr.  Seasby  fighting  it 
out  in  the  Great  Beyond. 


A    Bird's    Eye    View 

(Continued  from  page  7 J 

that  cords  were  not,  are  not.  and  never 
will  be  made  to  wash.  It  takes  the  all- 
important  stiffness  out  of  them:  they 
can't  then  stand  up  in  corners  with  the 
consequent  saving  of  hangers. 

Allan  Knights,  also,  comes  radically 
forth.  Wash  them  all  the  time,  he  says! 
They  get  white.  Or  is  slightly  pale  the 
word!  Allan  is  a  branch  of  the  clean- 
liness-is-next-to-Godliness  club. 

And  Will  Henry-Clay  Miller  of  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma  compromises.  He  washes 
his  cords  once  to  get  the  original  stiff- 
ness out  of  them. 

Late  bulletin:  Cords,  owned  by  Art 
Hutchison,  accidentally  got  washed.  He 
sent  them  home. 


MIRTHFUL  HEARSEFUL 

Showing  appropriate  pre-war  spirit, 
several  prominent  Independents  from 
the  LIniversity  of  Michigan  drove  up  to 
N.  U.  in  a  hearse.  They  came  to  see 
Len  Treviranus  and  the  NAI. 

They  bought  the  thing  for  S50.  They 
get  eight  miles  to  the  gallon;  it  goes 
fifty-five  miles  per  hour — absolute  max- 
imum speed — and  it  hold  three  people 
in  front  with  unlimited  capacity  in  the 
back,  plus  card-table,  radio,  and  bar. 

Carrying  out  their  shock-the-people 
program,  the  Michigan  boys  planned  to 
attend  a  university  dance  with  all  their 
regalia.  After  the  grand  entrance,  six 
huskies  were  to  carry  in  a  bier.  Out  of 
the  casket  would  come  a  beautiful  co-ed 
to  sing  "Gloomy  Sunday,"  only  to  retire 
and  be  carried  out  again.  L  niversity 
authorities  got  wind  of  the  idea  and  ob- 
jected.   Somber  notes  unsolicited. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
DOMESTIC  EDUCATION 

In  every  sorority  house  there  is  a 
chute  at  the  end  of  the  hall  called  the 
incinerator.  A  small  metal  door  opens 
to  it — and  bangs  shut.  Such  things  are 
useful,  we  admit,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  gal  who  posted  the  fol- 
lowing ditty  on  the  metal  door,  which 
was  right  next  to  her  room: 

Tho  Ftn  abed 

My  fervent  plea 

To  you  who  stand  before  it 

Is  NOT  to  pull  the  handle  doun 

PURPLE       PARROT 


Unless  the  hour  allow  it. 

At  home,  could  be 

A  wee  grey  mouse 

That  clatters  in  the  plaster; 

But  here,  my  dear. 

'Tis  just  your  junk 

That  falls  to  its  Hereafter. 

We  live  alone  and  like  it — 
My  books,  my  cokes,  and  me. 
'Tis  not  my  fault  if  my  lone  cell 
Surrounds  utility. 

So  turn  around,  1  beg  you 
Retreat  as  I  have  bidden 
Might  be  a  deed  best  left  undone 
'Til  Dawn  and  I  have  risen! 

Fm  really  very  patient 
(Some  will  disagree) 
But  sisters,  here's  fair  warning 
You'd  do  well  to  heed  this  plea. 

S'HELP  ME  I'LL  CLUB  THE  NEXT 
GAL  THAT  USES  THE  INCINERA- 
TOR AFTER  11  P.M.! 


Found  in  the 

Wastebasket 

February  4,  1941 
Dear  Editor  of  the  Purple  Parrot: 

When  the  first  telephone  call  came 
I  did  not  know  what  or  anything  and 
did  not  imagine  the  person  who  called 
knew  either.  But  when  the  next  person 
called  I  asked  a  few  questions  and  he 
was  a  little  confused  and  said  something 
about  the  Purple  Parrot  and  I  said, 
Well,  /  am  not  a  reader  of  the  Purple 
Parrot,  and  he  apologized  right  away 
and  hung  up. 

So  today  I  was  at  the  library  and  I 
decided  that  I  would  look  up  that  maga- 
zine and  I  had  a  little  trouble  finding  it 
it  had  a  blue  book  or  something  pasted 
around  the  usual  photographic  cover. 
And  I  went  through  it  and  what  I  found 
was  a  little  more  of  a  shock  than  I  had 
expected  because  what  I  found  was  a 
piece  of  humor  I  had  written  at  the  end 
of  my  freshman  year  when  I  was  humor 
editor  of  the  Purple  Parrot  and  under- 
stood about  writing  humor  for  it,  a 
piece  of  humor  which  I  even  then  wanted 
to  disown  and  which  I  was  happy  never 
to  have  printed  and  which  most  certain- 
ly should  have  gone  the  way  of  all  re- 
jected manuscripts  that  are  unaccom- 
panied by  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelopes. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  about  the 
telephone  number  that  appears  in  this 
piece  of  humor  you  have  published:  I 
am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  understand 
and  hence  probably  disappointed  a 
number  of  people.  What  concerns  me 
is  the  ethics  of  publishing  anything  that 
anyone  wrote  three  or  four  years  ago. 
How  it  has  been  with  one,  what  it  has 
been  like  to  be  as  one  has  been:  has 
an  editor  or  anybody  got  a  right  to  call 
this  up?  A  present  manuscript  is  a 
present  indiscretion  and  its  writer  must 
submit  to  the  present  consequences.  But 
from  what  we  are  no  longer  and  what 
has  no  longer  to  do  with  us  we  must  all 
ask  and  hope  to  be  protected. 

So  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  about 
that  piece  of  humor  you  published  only 
because  I  feel  just  as  you  would  feel  if 
four  (or  forty)  years  hence  someone 
should  send  you  a  copy  of  the  January 
1941  Purple  Parrot. 

Respectfully 


Stevens  ^ 

STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 
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^ 
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BaA  PaA^UiU 


Assemble  Your  Suit 

from  our  knockout  "separates"! 

Match  the  scrumptious  plaid 
wool  jacket  with  the  pleated- 
for-action  plaid  skirt  .  .  .  and 
behold  your  spring  suit!  Wear 
it  with  this  slick  soft-tailored 
shirt  ...  or  with  the  light- 
as-spindrift  Shetland  sweater. 
Jacket  and  skirt  in  Beige  with 
Saddle  or  Blue  plaid,  10  to  18. 
Sweater  and  blousa  in  luscious 
pastels,  32  to  38. 

Jacket 7.95 

Skirt 5.95 

Sweater 2.95 

Blouse 1.95 

Downstairs  Sport  Shop 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 


MARCH 
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Robin 
Roods 
Darns 


EATING    PLACES    THAT    OFFER    YOU 

BETTER  FOOD,  AND  MORE  OF  IT, 

AT  LOWER  PRICES 

Agah,    Calling    Your   Attention    to   a 
Couple   of  A'.  [/.   Favorites 

The  Dagwood  Sandwich 

Served  in  a  Basket — 7  Layers — Inches  High 
Defies   Description 

25c 
The  Coffee  Bowl 

The   Biggest  Cup  of  Coffee  in  Town 

5c 

Second  Cup  on  the  House 


1623   Chicago  Ave.  821    Howard  St. 

EVANSTON 


"Good-bye,  darling,  I'll  pick  you  up 
at  the  night  club  at  midnight." 
"Yes,  by  that  time  you'll  have  to." 

"How   do    you   think    I    look   in   this 
outfit." 

"Sexcellent." 


What  Price  Power 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

larly  beautiful  at  these  times.  It  is  this 
way  that  I  like  to  remember  him — swim- 
ming smoothly  along,  thinking — rather 
than  surrounded  by  gross  gapers  watch- 
ing him  crush  nuts  between  his  beetling 
brows.  Far  out,  near  the  horizon,  going 
through  the  water  with  never-flagging 
vitality  and  ever-increasing  delight.  Par- 
sons could  be  truly  himself.  Then  and 
only  then  was  he  MR.  Parsons;  then 
and  only  then  was  he  happy. 

However,  these  alternations  of  misery 
and  escape  were  not  to  go  on  through- 
out all  his  life.  One  day  Parsons  was 
listlessly  leafing  through  a  magazine 
when  he  came  upon  an  advertisement 
which  ran  him  through  with  a  thrill  of 
recognition. 

"Backward?"  it  asked.  "Afraid  to 
talk? — Send  for  our  ten  lessons  in  self- 
expression." 

Massive  hands  trembling.  Parsons 
sent  in  his  $4.50,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
he  was  secretly  devouring  each  succes- 
sive lesson — pitifully  intent. 

The  day  the  tenth  lesson  arrived  was 
chill  and  overcast.  The  general  store 
was  rather  full  of  chatting  people,  re- 
luctant to  go  outside  into  the  cold.  A 
crash  of  thunder  shook  the  store  and 
then,  suddenly,  there  was  POWERFUL 
PARSONS,  THE  IRON-BROWED  NUT- 
BUSTER,  standing  in  the  doorway  with 
a  wild,  confused  gleam  in  his  eye,  and 
an  eager  twist  to  his  mouth.  All  faces 
turned  to  look  at  him,  and  then  it  hap- 
pened. He  had,  at  last,  learned.  The 
beautiful  thoughts  and  ideas  which  had 
been  collecting,  all  jammed  up,  in  his 
turbulent  mind  for  thirty-two  years, 
came  surging  off  his  tongue  in  unintel- 


ligible profusion.  Two  hours  went  bv 
and  he  was  still  pouring  out  words, 
words,  words,  with  a  zeal  and  stamina 
which  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  After  three  more  hours,  when 
they  came  to  take  him  away.  Parsons 
was  still  going,  as  if  racing  against  his 
remaining  years  to  get  himself  thor- 
oughly expressed. 

Well,  that  was  ten  years  ago.  I  under- 
stand that  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  he  spends  eating  and  sleeping, 
Parsons  has  been  engaged  in  steadv  self- 
expression  ever  since.  The  strength  he's 
put  into  this  ceaseless  outpour  has  been 
sapped  from  his  once  glorious  muscular 
system,  and  by  this  time  he  is  no 
stronger,  no  weaker  than  the  ordinary 
man.  He  cracks  his  nuts  with  a  hammer, 
now,  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I  think  he  must  be  very  happy. 

The  little  old  gray  woman  bent  over 
the  cherub  in  the  cradle. 

"0-0-0.  \'ou  look  so  sweet,  I  could 
eat  you." 

Baby:  "The  hell  you  could,  you 
haven't  any  teeth."  — Froth. 

Nurse — I  think  that  college  boy  in 
312  is  regaining  consciousness  doctor. 
He  just  tried  to  blow  the  foam  off  his 
medicine.  — J'arieties. 

"So  he  drinks  his  own  cocktails?" 
"Yes,  he  has  tlie  courage  of  his  own 
concoctions." 

"Why  did  you  sign  your  name  as 
Mae  West  on  your  arithmetic  examina- 
tion papers?" 

"Because  I  done  'em  wrong." 
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(Continued  jrom  page  10) 

world-wide  issues  are  unimportant,  but 
because  we  believe  that  in  a  student 
newspaper  student  problems  should  be 
attacked  first. 

But,  Harry,  by  the  same  token,  we 
also  attack  the  sore  spots  of  race  preju- 
dice and  war  and  the  draft  because  we 
know  that  these  problems  actually  have 
an  immediate  effect  upon  students'  lives, 
here  and  now.  No  one  in  a  fraternity 
can  deny  that  the  cosmic  issue  of  race 
prejudice  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  way  we  live  here  in  Evanston;  and 
no  senior  whose  plans  of  getting  mar- 
ried and  getting  a  job  in  June  have  been 
shattered  because  his  draft  number  is 
low  will  tell  you  that  the  draft  is  "re- 
mote" and  "cosmic"  and  "unreal." 

And  after  all,  Harry,  as  set-apart  as 
college  is,  we  students  are  still  living 
in  a  national  and  world  society  that  has 
just  as  big  an  effect  on  us,  what  we  are 
taught,  what  we  believe,  and  what  we 
do  when  we  graduate  as  it  has  on  the 
bottle-washers  in  my  father's  creamery. 
In  that  sense  the  cosmic  issues  are  cam- 
pus issues,  perhaps  not  obviously  so, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  very  real  and 
very  immediate. 

So  you  see,  Harry,  we  can  do  some 
real  good  by  spending  some  of  our  time 
on  the  not-so-cosmic  issues.  If  we  do  a 
good  job  of  discussing  them  or  blasting 
them,  we  help  the  students  who  read  it. 
No,  not  because  we  enlightened  ones 
know  all  the  answers  and  can  spoon-feed 
them  to  the  great  unwashed;  not  at  all. 
But  because  we  can  accomplish  Dr. 
Schilpp's  objective  of  "getting  them  so 
damn'  mad  they 
have  to  think!" 
And  at  least  we 
can  begin  to  jar 
them  out  of  their 
intellectual  rigor 
mortis  regardless 
of  whether  we 
"convert"  them 
or  not. 

There's  anoiher 
good  coming  out 
of  it  too,  Harry. 
It's  good  for  the 
people  who  write 
it.  We  have  to  do 
some  thinking,  if 
only  because  we 
must  forestall  the 
blasts  by  such 
veteran    a  n  d 


poetical     blasters     as  yourself. 

Well,  Harry,  the  biggest  question  of 
all  we  haven't  hit  yet.  And  it  is  this: 
is  this  intellectual  massage-and-insulin 
treatment  worth  doing?  If  we  do  at 
least  start  students  thinking,  have  we 
really  accomplished  any  good? 

When  I  was  home  this  Christmas, 
Harry,  I  got  into  a  bull  session  with  the 
local  drugstore  soda-jerker  about  the 
war.  We  were  shaking  our  heads  about 
the  steady  march  of  this  country  toward 
war,  when  he  stopped,  thought  a  second, 
and  said.  "Austin,  I'm  completely  be- 
wildered by  this  whole  thing.  It's  hard 
to  be  anything  else  with  so  much  pres- 
sure being  put  on  me  to  believe  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  sure  hope  you  college 
students  are  trying  hard  to  find  out  the 
answers,  because  a  lot  of  us  are  looking 
to  you  to  lead  us  out  of  this  mess  when 
the  war's  over." 

He  wasn't  kidding,  Harry.  And  I 
think  his  attitude  and  his  hope  was  quite 
typical  of  a  lot  of  people  who  never 
got  the  chance  to  go  to  college.  And  they 
have  every  right  to  expect  leadership 
from  us,  for  we  are  here  in  one  of  the 
very  few  places  left  where  intellectual 
freedom,  and  the  right  to  follow  the 
truth  wherever  it  leads  is  a  right  and 
an  ideal. 

A  lot  of  people  are  looking  to  us 
college  students  for  leadership.  It's  a 
tremendous  challenge  and  responsibil- 
ity, isn't  it,  Harry?  And  more  than  that, 
it's  a  magnificent  chance  for  us  to  prove 
our  worth  and  the  worth  of  education 
generally. 

And  surely  we  can't  provide  any  kind 
of  intelligent,  worthwhile  leadership  un- 
less we're  willing  to  think  about  the 
cosmic  issues  you  would  have  us  leave 
alone. 

This  world  will  never  be  a  better 
world  unless  someone  makes  it  better, 
Harry.  And  no  one  will  make  it  better 
unless  he  thinks  about  those  issues  with- 
out any  pressure  making  him  think  one 
way  or  another.  The  Daily  certainly 
doesn't  pretend  to  settle  those  issues  here 
and  now.  But  we  do  think  they're  tre- 
mendously important  for  us,  here  and 
now,  and  that  they  will  be  even  more 
important  later  on.  If  we  can  only 
start  students  thinking  about  them,  we 
surely  have  accomplished  some  real 
good. 

Yes,  Harry,  we  think  all  that  is  worth 
at  least  trying  hard  to  do.  And  I  should- 
n't be  very  surprised,  Harry,  if,  down 
deep,  vou  thought  so  too. 
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F  YOU'VE  BEEN  SITTING  around 
wondering  what  saloons  were  like  back 
in  1880.  .  .  and  if  you're  depressed  as 
we  are  by  the  run  of  cocktail  lounges, 
you'll  want  to  hurry  right  down  to  6.300 
Broadway  to  the  spot  we  stumbled  into 
last  week  by  mistake.  If  you  do.  you 
will  find  the  entire  building  pretty  much 
in  its  original  state,  except  for  a  new 
neon  sign  which  says  "JOHN  J.  BOYLE" 
.  .  .  and  a  couple  of  other  things.  Inside, 
you  will  be  greeted  by  a  jovial  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, who  takes  your  beer  order  for  grant- 
ed and  asks  if  you  want  any  sandwiches. 
You'll  have  your  choice  of  sitting  at  the 
bar,  at  a  table,  or  in  the  back  room 
where  in  the  old  days  ladies  were  wel- 
comed to  the  masculine  atmosphere  of 
John  J.  Boyle's  saloon. 


ajJ^%/J^ 

^%fM^ 

'   ^  IF  ANY! 

^50°°  ....    1st  PRIZE 
*25''°  ....    2nd  PRIZE           ^- 
MB""  ....    3rd  PRIZE 
MO-""  ....    4th  PRIZE         m 

Only  girls  in  a  selected  list  of  col-      » 
eligible  to  compete  for  these  fonr      ^« 

All  you  have  to  do  is  complete      ^~ 
this  sentence  in  25  words,  or  less :       ^fc 
'•I  prefer  Tangee  Red-Red  Lip-        ^ 

„ 

Send  your  entry  to  the  Editorial          % 
Offices  of  this  Magazine  no  later         ,t^,j 
than  midnight,  April  15th,  1941.         ^t 
The  judges'  decision  is  final  and       E 
all  entries  become  the  property  of       ^J 
the  makers  of  Tangee  Red-Red.       P> 
Good  Luck  [                                         li; 

The  saloon  has  been  changed  in  al- 
most no  material  respect,  except  that 
now  you  won't  find  sawdust  on  the  floor, 
and  now,  instead  of  paying  a  nickel  for 
a  schooner  of  beer  and  eating  all  the 
roast  beef  sandwiches  you  can  hold,  free 
of  charge,  at  the  little  counter  in  back, 
you  will  pay  a  dime  for  the  schooner, 
and  the  sandwiches  will  cost  something 
like  15c  ...  at  the  same  little  counter. 

Old  John  J.  Boyle  himself  ( who  is  to 
Mr.  Burton  such  things  as  "the  boss," 
"the  big  cheese,"  "the  top  man"  I  is  a 
huge,  rare-faced  somebody  who  can  be 
recognized  immediately  as  John  J. 
Boyle,  even  by  those  who  never  heard 
of  the  name.  He  wears  a  huge  white 
shirt,  with  a  dark  tie  flowing  from  the 
collar  you'll  have  to  see  to  appreciate; 
and  a  sweep  of  grey  hair  goes  nicely 
against  his  brilliantly  blowzed  face  (a 
ruddy,  sang  de  boeuf  sort  of  thing  I. 
John's  voice,  to  quote  a  customer, 
sounds  like  a  "sky  full  of  dam  bomb- 
ers," but  take  it  from  us,  its  sound  is  far 
from  disagreeable.  Unfortunately,  per- 
haps, we'll  probably  never  cultivate  a 
voice  like  John's  on  a  diet  including 
milk  and  coffee.  Mention  anything,  and 
John  will  rasp  to  its  very  depths  with  an 
understanding  that  surprises  even  him 
sometimes. 

John  was  deep  in  an  argument  with 
a  Salvation  Army  soldier  when  we  first 
saw  him,  so  we  picked  up  some  ideas 
about  a  number  of  subjects  that  most 
bar-flies  simply  don't  hear  discussed. 
We  are  glad  to  pass  them  on.  First  of 
all,  if  a  whole  boat  load  of  Norman 
Thomases  would  land  at  the  Chicago 
dock,  they  wouldn't  get  as  far  as  Mar- 
ket Street  before  they  would  all  be  dead. 
Secondly.  America  needs  courage  now: 
not  people  who  put  on  a  cap  and  come 
around  to  beg  money  and  spread  dissen- 
sion. Thirdly.  John  J.  Boyle  is  Irish. 
Catholic,  anci  he  goes  to  church  everv 
Sunday.  In  addition  he  is  for  America, 
win,  lose,  or  draw. 

Not  only  by  physical  charm  and  con- 
versation does  Mr.  Boyle  keep  his  place 
of  business  unadulterated.  He  has  defi- 
nite ideas  on  how  a  bar  should  be  run. 
A  sign  on  the  beautiful  old  back-bar  re- 
flects the  simplicity  of  his  solutions  to 
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modern  problems.  Prices  are  handled 
as  follows:  several  straight  whiskies  are 
noted  at  25c.  Then  "Bar  Whiskey  .  .  . 
15c,"  and  finally,  "Mixed  Drinks  .  .  . 
25c  up.'" 

Frankness  is  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  finest 
features,  we  tliink.  And  he  never  hides 
his  dislike  for  a  customer  in  cheap  com- 
mercial hypocrisy.  With  beggars,  he  is 
kindly,  always  seeming  to  honor  a  man's 
legitimate  need  for  a  drink;  but  if  he 
doesn't  like  a  man's  attitude,  he  tells 
him  so,  often  inviting  him  to  come  in 
again  next  winter. 

We  think  you'll  like  John  Boyle's  bar. 
Even  the  non-drinking  folk  will  be  de- 
lighted, even  refreshed,  in  the  complete- 
ly informal  atmosphere  of  this  old  Irish 
den.  We  haven't  told  you  half  the  story 
of  the  place.  We  couldn't.  In  fact, 
there's  another  bartender  there  we  sim- 
ply couldn't  get  anything  about.  We 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
cleaned  off  the  bar,  but  found  out  he 
was  just  saying  "nuts."  We  asked  our 
friend  Burton  about  this  man,  but  the 
answer  rather  disappointed  us:  "I  don't 
remember  his  last  name.  He's  been  here 
a  long  time  .  .  .  about  19  or  20  years." 

"So  she  is  pleasure  bent?" 
"Well,    she's    always     going     on     a 
bender." 


The  extra  girl  says  many  a  fellow 
who  brags  about  the  wild  oats  he's  sown 
has  never  scattered  anything  worse  than 
birdseed. 
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"-J/e  you  really  a  Phi  Psi?" 

MARCH,        1941 


Dick  mumhle.*,  "Sweet  as  honeydew!" 

.lanet  sighs  ami  quavers. 
Dick  says,  "No — I  don't  mean  you, 

I  mean  these  swell  Lite  Savers!" 


w.^j.wM^nnjm- 


■K/rnD  Jl  T    .    Evervbodv'8  breath  offends  i 
MUniiL.    ->d  tl-en.  Let  L.fe  Sa,er,  s,s 


[freshen  lourhreath  after 
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Parrot  to  Public 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

categories:  those  of  the  mind  and  those 
of  the  emotions.  For  those  who  are  real!)' 
prejudiced,  such  are  problems  of  emo- 
tions that  the  mind  will  never  really 
win.  There  are  some  who  may  agree 
with  your  arguments,  but  just  watch 
them  and  see  if  they  ever  accept  your 
ideas.  Scream  about  peace  all  yon 
\vant;  you'll  get  people  to  attend  your 
peace  meetings  until  the  flags  start  wav- 
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ing.  Once  Old  Glory  has  war  written 
on  her  stripes  you'll  find  no  supporters 
you  have  won;  the  only  people  ^vho  will 
remain  will  be  those  who  agreed  with 
you  in  the  beginning — myself  among 
them — and  together  -sve'U  go  off  to  our 
quiet  concentration  camp.  Then  we  can 
really  have  this  argument  out. 

But  the  fact  remains:  you  have  to 
consider  the  makeup  of  man  before  you 
start  to  reform  him,  and  I  am  reason- 
ably sure  that  for  the  greatest  number 
the  mind  will  never  really  prevail  over 
the  emotions.  If  you  don't  believe  me. 
just  remember  some  time  ^vhen  you 
told  yourself  that  you  were  a  fool  to  love 
some  girl,  and  recall  how  long  that 
realization  kept  you  away  from  her. 

In  reality,  then,  I  don't  say  you"re 
wrong  in  what  you  try  to  do  but  merely 
ineffective  in  the  way  you  do  it.  You 
might  conceivably  put  a  few  new  kinks 
in  a  reader's  brain  (though  I'm  not 
sure  that  many  of  your  articles  have 
done  that),  but  you  will  never  remodel 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  man.  Xo  man 
who  is  not  a  Christian — and  there  are 
really  few  enough  of  them— \vill  ever 
fully  accept  the  belief  you  have  in  race 
equality ;  and  no  man  who  has  not  a  full 
faith  in  democracy— and  they,  too,  are 
becoming  a  rare  species— will  ever  fully 
understand  your  position  concerning 
peace.  So  if  vou're  going  to  reform,  do 
it  practically:  first  get  your  reader  to 
understand  and  accept  your  fundamental 
postulates,  and  then  bring  up  the  infan- 
try of  your  logic. 

And  so,  Ranney  old  friend,  there's  niv 
argument.  I  claim  that  you  have  failed, 
not  because  your  ideas  were  not  funda- 
mentally sound  or  even  interesting,  but 
because  you  have 

failed    to    study 
the    means    of 

making  the  argu- 
ment   successful. 

All  you  give  the 

reader     is     your 

conclusions,    not 

your    means    of 

reaching       them. 

and,    while    it    is 

sometimes  fun  to 

read     the     last 

page   of  a   book, 

the  reader  never 

derives  the    full- 
est enjoyment  or 

enlighten  m  e  n  t 

from  it  until  he 

has  read  tlie  book 

itself. 
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ANOTHER  READER  RANTS 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  Parrot.  And  contrary  to  cus- 
tom I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  don't  know  why.  I 
have  reams  of  notes  and  several  ponderous  tomes  to  pore 
over  for  tomorrow  but  I  didn't  feel  like  pouring.  It's  too 
much  like  work.  So  I  read  the  Parrot.  After  admiring  all 
the  young  ladies  in  the  clothing  ads  and  studying  the  pre- 
dictions for  last  week's  Junior  Prom,  I  read  the  stories.  .  .  . 

A  person  who  opens  the  Parrot  for  the  first  time  and 
peruses  its  pages  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stu- 
dents of  our  great  institution  are  werewolves  and  ghouls, 
or.  at  least,  mildly  rabid  sadists.  I  like  the  Parrot.  It  is 
original.  But  I  shall  have  to  get  a  copy  of  Pulse  to  restore 
my  old  love  for  our  "Magazine  of  Collegiate  Life".  I  merely 
think  of  one  issue  of  Pulse,  that  one  with  a  very  dashing  pic- 
ture of  the  magnificient  Mr.  Hutchins  on  the  cover  (he 
looked  veiy  collegiate  in  a  sport  jacket  and  a  frowsy  attempt 
at    a   bow-tie ) ,   and   the   sins   of   the   Parrot   are   minimized. 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  the  people  of  Parrot  write  from 
life.  Heroic  figures  of  madmen  and  drips  stalk  through  its 
pages.  The  Parrot  is  the  only  magazine  that  can  boast  of  a 
grisly  corpse  on  every  page  .  .  .  and  phantoms  squeezed 
between  the  West  Campus  ads.  Is  all  this  the  result  of  our 
Liberal  Northwestern  education?  ...  or  just  hangover  from 
exams  and  the  rest?  ...  if  there  was  any  rest.  Once  long 
months  ago,  I  strove  to  make  the  pages  of  the  Parrot  with  a 
pathetic  little  tale  of  love  and  flowers.  But  it  pined  away 
unmourned  ( Thank  God ! )  in  a  drafty  corner  of  the  deepest 
wastebasket  in  the  publications  department.  It  lies  there  still, 
disturbed  only  by  an  occasional  gust  or  the  wayward  feet  of 
a  bedrugged  editor. 

And  so  it  was,  thinking  of  my  lost,  unlamented  and  down- 
trodden tale,  that  I  donned  my  blue  velvet  smock  and  my 
battered  Tyrolean  to  laboriously  create  this  diatribe  on  Life 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Purple  Parrot.  I  crept  into  a 
dank  corner  of  our  haunted  manor  and  smoking  perfumed 
cigarettes  through  my  long  ivory  holder,  began  to  write, 
mostly   on   impulse. 

But  then  I  looked  at  page  six  and  the  ancient  shillelagh 
on  the  wall  sprouted  branches  and  bloomed  anew;  the  stuffed 
albino  borogrove  above  my  head  warbled  again ;  and  the  wind 
outside,  blowing  against  the  hedge,  whistled  a  waltz  as  lilt- 
ing as  the  sweet,  singing  strings  of  old  Vienna.  But  then  I 
saw  that  SHE  was  from  Illinois  and  so  I  passed  to  dingier 
pages. 

(Perhaps  I  should  have  written  this  on  the  back  of  an  old 
exam  to  give  the  piece  a  truly  sinister  aspect.) 

I  munch  on  a  mildewed  sandwich,  quaff  deeply  of  vitriol 
and  send  this  melange  on  its  way  to  join  a  fellow  in  the  deep 
files  of  the  Parrot  office.  Together  may  they  sway  to  the 
vagrant  breezes  and  to  the  stumbling  feet  of  harried 
Parroteers. 

Ave  atque  Vale, 

ALEX  BOISDEAU 

Ed.  Note:  This  is  "Be  Nice  to  Parrot  Readers'"  Month. 


You  will  discover  that  girls  who  know  the  secret  of  how 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people  are  boosters  for 
Tangee  ked-red  Lipstick. 

red-ked's  new  and  startling  shade  blends  with  the  new 
fashion  colors,  accents  the  whiteness  of  your  teeth,  red- 
red's  pure  cream  base  helps  prevent  chapping  and 
relieves  that  dry,  "drawn"  feeling. 

Try  Tangee  red-red  .  .  .  and  the  matching  rouge,  too ! 
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We  have  gladly  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  being  the 
official  photographer  of 


INorthwestern  University 

and  are  mindful  of  the 
Honor  and  Trust  it  entails 
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At  Ray's  you  pay  less 

and   get   the   best 

in  photography 
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"Printers  to  the  Vjirple" 

511  DEMPSTER  STREET 
EVANSTON 


THE  FINEST 

PHOTO-FINISHING 

MONEY  CAN  BUY 
o 

Evanston  Photographic 
Service 

1854  SHERMAN  AVE. 

Evanston,  Illinois 


Daily  Northwestern 

(Continued  frojn  page  17) 
When  things  were  at  the  peak  of 
apparent  confusion  and  the  racket  re- 
sembled that  on  the  corner  of  Randolph 
and  Wells,  Hunger  threw  down  her 
pencil. 

"All  in,"  she  said.    "Let's  go." 
"Are  you  through?"  I  asked,  thinking 
that  I  was  all  in,  too,  just  watching.  Bob 
looked  down  his  nose  at  me. 

"Through?  My  God,  woman,  we've 
just  started!"  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and 
all  the  copy  was  in,  I  learned.  Now 
there   was    nothing   to    do    until   pages 


FLOWERS 
L^...G(deMe 

1199    Wilmette    Ave. 

At  North  Shore  Station 

Wilmette  325 

LOVELY  CORSAGES 

AT 

LOWEST  PRICES 

STUDENT    REP. 

TED  ARCH 

GREnleaf  9022 


THE 

FRANCINE  BEAUTY  SHOP 

— Offers  as  a  Special 

This  Month 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 

Oil  Shampoo    1      „   , 

Rinse  1    Only 

Finger  Wave     \    «1  QQ 
Manicure  j        ' " 

Permanent  Wave $3.50 

End  Curl $2.50 


726  Clark 


Uni.  3333 


Among  Other  Things 

a  famous 

Italian  Spaghetti 

RESTAURANT 
SAN  PEDRO 

918  Spanish  Ct.   Wilmette 


were  sent  back  to  be  proof-read. 

We  all  went  out  to  a  little  hamburger 
joint  around  the  corner.  We  ate  ham- 
burgers, drank  coffee,  smoked  cigarettes, 
and  laughed.  Rathburn  had  a  quip  for 
every  other  word  mentioned;  Munger 
had  one  for  the  words  in  between;  and 
Don  Geiger,  Jack  Sundine,  and  Jim 
Ward  were  also  prolific.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  hour!  I  was  feeling  a  bit  punchy 
myself. 

At  twelve  we  were  back  at  Hollis- 
ter's.  First  page  proofs  came  out.  They 
were  corrected  and  sent  back.  Everyone 
went  home  except  the  night  editor  and 
one  or  two  others.  Another  hour  of 
checking  and  re-checking  passed.  I  got 
.sleepy.    I  yawned.  Munger  smiled. 

"We've  about  got  it  to  bed,"  she  said. 

"Show  me  one,  too,"  I  muttered 
drowsily. 

"Right."  Rathburn  sat  on  a  desk  and 
swung  one  leg  over  the  edge. 

The  final  page  proofs  came  back  after 
awhile.  They  were  carefully  read,  al- 
most religiously,  I  thought,  and  were 
sent  back  to  the  composing  room.  From 
there  they  went  to  the  large  presses  in 
the  basement.  Usually  by  two  o'clock,  the 
paper  was  complete.  On  Tuesday  nights. 
however,  Hollister's  also  prints  the 
Evanston  Revieiv  and  night  editor  Russ 
Kohr  does  not  get  through  until  four  or 
five  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  there  are 
changes,  very  late  stories,  or  mistakes 
which  slow  up  the  process.  But  usually 
it  is  two  when  the  editors  are  finished, 
when  they  suddenly  realize  how  tired 
they  are,  and  go  home. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
circulation  manager  picks  up  the  bun- 
dles of  papers  and  delivers  them  on 
campus.  Will  you  know,  when  you  read 
your  Daily  Northivestern  tomorrows' 
morning,  that  almost  fifty  people  wvorked 
on  that  particular  edition?  That  a  staff 
of  over  two  hundred  was  behind  it: 
That  onlv  five  of  the  two  hundred  are 
paid  for  their  work:  That  you  are  read- 
ing a  college  newspaper  judged  to  be 
one  of  the  Ijest  in  the  country? 

Captain:  "Why  didn't  you  salute  me 
yesterday?" 

Private:  "I  didn't  see  you.  sir." 

Captain :  "Good.  I  was  afraid  you 
were  mad  at  me."  — Frivol. 

*       *       * 

They  laughed  when  I  stood  up  to  sing 
— how  was  I  to  know  I  was  under  the 
table?  — Scripts  'ii  Pranks. 

Kindly  clergyman,  pinching  little 
boy's  knee:  "And  who  has  nice  chubby 
pink  legs?" 

Little  boy:   "Bettv  Grable."' 

—Old  Maid. 
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Anna  mrumque  cano,  in  tres  partes 
Divisa  est;  amor  omnia  vincet, 
Quaecumque  sunt  vera,  e  pluribus  ununi. 

Do  you?  No  one  wants  to  hear  about 
dreadful  things,  so  everyone  should 
want  to  hear  about  poetry  because  some 
poetry  isn't  poetry;  when  it  is,  it  isn't 
so  dreadful. 

It  is  what  most  people  think  they 
read,  and  others  think  they  write.  By 
definition,  none  of  them  do  either  be- 
cause nobody  knows  what  poetry  is, 
and  several  thousand  don't  care.  Speech 
students  do,  though,  because  they  have 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  what  they  are 
reading  is  poetry,  sometimes  they  just 
don't  know.  They  seldom  know — it  is 
all  so  mysterious. 

As  long  as  nobody  knows  what  poetry 
is,  everything  is  fine  because  anything 
goes.  Organizations  love  poetry,  indi- 
viduals do,  too,  often.  Poets  write  things 
for  the  Daily.    Tough  stuff: 

Alone,  I  dreamed  a  dream  of  you; 

Did  you,  my  dream,  a  dream  dream  too? 

And  so  we  strive,  ive  dance  and  blush, 

We  are  always  in  a  rush. 
Lije  is  just  too  tough  to  be. 
And  so  are  we,  we,  wheel !! ! 

This  is  an  example  of  romantic  some- 
thing, blemished  by  a  neo-classic  inhi- 
bition.   Nice.    Awfully  nice. 

Then  there  are  the  abstract,  cubistic, 
surealistic.  impressionistic  kids  found 
also  in  a  certain  campus  publication: 

"ivhat  is  this  strange 

new  element  that  has  crept 

into  northwestern  s 

campus  life? 
u:hat  exotic  and  unfamiliar  atmosphere  is 

pervading 
the  commission  rooms  and  halls 

of 

the 

student 

union, 
uhat  goes  on  here 

anyway" 

This  type  of  poetry  makes  certain  de- 
mands upon  the  reader.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  doesn't  understand  it,  if  he  does, 
it  isn't  poetry.    Is  it? 

The  people  who  read  poetry  are  nice 
too,  very  few  of  them  are  in  Commerce 
school.  The  long  haired,  expressive 
handed.  Speech  individuals  simply 
adore: 

"/  hear  your  sighing  corn  again, 
I  smell  your  prairie  sky. 
And  remember  five  dead  men 
At  Pottawattomie." 
While  psych,  majors  go  in  for: 
"Good  woman. 
Don't  love  the  man. 
Love  yourself — " 
Do  you? 

— Deedee  Laughead. 


Rehearsal 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

background  and  Barnes  played  a  quiet 
chord  background.  Benny  looked  seri- 
ous now,  he  wasn't  smiling  anymore, 
and  he  couldn't  help  it,  he  just  lifted  his 
clarinet  to  his  lips  like  Bix  lifted  his 
horn  and  they  played  and  improvised 
together,  Memphis  style,  until  they  got 
the  signal  to  cut  from  the  control  room. 

He  looked  up  from  his  piano  and 
saw  the  whole  chorus  standing  around 
him.  "That's  awfully  cute,  the  way  you 
roll  your  left  hand  down  on  the  black 
notes,"  said  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
group. 

"That's  called  boogie-woogie,"  a  fel- 
low said  earnestly.  "It's  the  latest 
thing." 

The  music  director  stood  there  and 
said,  "Maybe  we  could  use  you  in  the 
show.  Let's  see — sure  we  could.  You 
could  come  on,  and  Gabriel  would  say 
that  you  would  have  to  play  piano  for 
him  before  you  could  get  into  Heaven, 
and  you'd  play  something  classical,  and 
then  something  that  jumps  and  he'd  let 
you  get  into  Heaven." 


The 

Northwestern 

Student 

CO-OP 

Shop  at  the  student's  most 
complete  supply  store.  The 
following  departments  are  at 
your  service.  We  are  ahle  to 
save  you  money  on  your  pur- 
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9   Complete  Books 
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Supplies 

•  Typewriters 

•  Art  Dept. 
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•  Gifts  and  Novelties 

•  Complete  Sporting 
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•  Fencing  Equipment 
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PRIVATE  KELLY'S  PIPE 
WAS  SMELLY- 

but  he 's  out  oj  the  dog  house  now! 


"NO  BLANKETY-BLANK  rookie 
\^ho  smokes  such  blanketN  blank 
t()biccocinc\ci  inarr\  rnvdaujiter! 
Phc«  '  Either  slay  aw  a\  or  su  itch  to 
the  hmy  s  fj%oiitc'" 


KELLY  GOT  DECORATED  for  fra- 
grance under  fire!  You   can,   too! 
You  puff  Sir  Walter  in  your  pi 
and  every  nose  agrees  it's  the  mi 
hurley  blend  of  grand  aromal" 
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A  REFLECTION 


By     BILL     BARK 


O/HE  CLOCK  IN  UNIVERSITY  HALL  chimed  ten  times. 
He  counted  them  as  he  stood  lighting  a  cigarette  on  the  steps 
of  the  library.  He  paused  for  a  second  to  say  good  night  to 
a  couple  starting  off  for  the  quads.  It  was  too  bad  Carol  had 
crew  ...  it  was  always  so  long,  and  she  got  so  tired.  Besides, 
he  didn't  see  her  nearly  as  often  as  he  used  to.  It  was  a  long 
walk  to  the  fraternity  house,  but  the  night  was  crisp  and 
cool  and  it  was  good  to  be  alive.  Four  years  of  college  were 
just  about  over.  Three  more  months  and  he'd  be  reporting 
to  Camp  Custer  for  draft  duty.  That  damn  draft!  Why  the 
hell  did  it  have  to  come  along  in  his  generation?  But  then 
he  began  to  figure  it  out  ...  it  wasn't  so  unbelievable  .  .  . 
his  twenty-two  years  had  been  filled  with  uncertainty.  He'd 
been  born  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  .  .  .  too  young  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "boom."  He'd  been  raised  during 
the  years  when  prosperity  was  just  around  the  corner.  Now 
he  was  standing  by  and  watching  the  leaders  in  seemingly 
futile  attempts  to  bring  order  out  of  world  confusion.  Was 
it  any  wonder  his  generation  was  bewildered? 

When  a  crisis  comes,  one  naturally  turns  to  one's  family  for 
support  and  comfort,  but  when  he  thought  of  his  dad — tall, 
strong,  proud  and  very  solid  in  his  ideas  and  manner — he 
felt  he  couldn't  go  to  him  and  admit  a  defeatist  attitude. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  used  to  peek  through  a  crack  in  a 
door  and  see  his  dad  sitting,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  think- 
ing of  how  to  make  ends  meet  for  the  family.  Had  he  gone  to 
anyone  for  help?  Had  he  cringed  at  the  fall  of  a  life-time 
business.  Had  he  complained  because  there  was  chaos  all 
about  him?  Not  that  man,  and  if  he  were  to  be  as  fine  a  man 
as  his  dad,  now  was  the  time  to  start. 

As  he  shuffled  along,  smoking  mechanically,  he  thought 
back  over  those  four  years.  His  freshman  year  was  like  a 
dream.  Academic  remembrances  consisted  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  a  rock  collection  and  a  few  deadly  Spanish  vocabu- 
laries. His  social  life  was  just  a  nightmare,  so  he  dismissed 
it.  She'd  been  a  high  and  mighty  junior,  and  he  cringed  to 
think  about  it. 

The  following  summer  he'd  found  the  first  rung  on  the 
ladder  to  success.  He  had  a  solid  ten  weeks  of  selling  and 
a  wealth  of  experience.  It  had  influenced  his  choosing  sales 
administration  as  a  major  in  the  Commerce  School.  He 
wanted  a  degree  from  that  school,  and  he  was  out  to  get  it. 
He  remembered  in  his  freshman  year  how  far  away  that 
degree  seemed,  but  tonight  it  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 
He  wanted  to  show  his  parents  how  grateful  he  was  for  all 
they'd  done.  Letters  and  words  seemed  so  unsatisfactory. 
He  wanted  to  stand  before  his  Dad  and  look  him  straight  in 


the  eye.  He  didn't  know  what  he'd  say,  but  somehow  the 
right  words  always  come  in  a  situation  like  that. 

As  he  looked  up  over  the  housetops,  he  saw  a  million  thin 
straggley  clouds  floating  across  the  face  of  the  moon.  He  was 
surprised  and  fascinated  at  their  speed.  He  reached  for 
another  cigarette  .  .  .  but  stopped.  Carol  had  said  once  that 
he  smoked  too  much,  and  it  had  hit  home. 

The  future  was  a  nice  thing  to  think  about  a  few  years 
ago — when  Hitler  was  just  a  name.  Then  the  tornado  hit  the 
earth  sweeping  in  its  whirlpool  of  death  and  destruction 
nations  and  their  men.  All  the  little  countries  that  had  fallen 
didn't  seem  as  important  because  England  and  France  were 
there  .  .  .  but  what  was  the  good  of  his  even  thinking  about 
il?  It  seemed  so  removed  from  his  tranquil  college  existence. 
Here  was  a  jumble  of  laughing,  congenial  boys  and  girls 
fretting  about  exams,  and  over  there  kids  like  them  were 
living  in  fear  of  their  lives  and  their  daily  bread.  The  future 
he  had  planned  for  himself  would  just  have  to  sit  up  on 
some  shelf  for  awhile. 

As  he  turned  in  at  the  walk,  he  noticed  the  buildings  in 
their  quadrangular  setting.  Being  a  senior  it  made  him  feel 
kind  of  fatherly,  but  he'd  kick  himself  before  he'd  admit  it 
to  anyone.  There  was  something  about  the  stolid,  uniform 
architecture  that  helped  one  bridge  the  gap  between  the  pre- 
mature idealism  of  college  and  the  realism  of  it  when  faced 
with  actuality. 

Tonight  the  dorms  were  aglow  with  individual  squares  of 
light.  Many  times  he'd  thought  about  it,  but  tonight  it  was 
different.  Perhaps  it  was  different  because  he  was  thinking 
of  what  was  behind  those  lights  .  .  .  freedom  .  .  .  study  .  .  .  and 
unity.  Boys  like  himself  going  to  school.  The  lights  were 
symbolical  of  individuals.  What  would  happen  if  these 
lights  went  out?  What  would  happen  if  each  person  gave 
way  to  futility  and  inevitability?  Light  stood  for  hope, 
desires  and  ambitions,  three  things  America  wanted  her  boys 
to  have.  Lights  represented  a  not  too  distant  time  when  those 
behind  them  would  be  shaping  the  destinies  of  a  free  country. 
His  heart  thumped  heavily.  He  stopped  and  stood  looking 
at  the  houses.  This  wasn't  the  time  for  those  lights  to  go  out. 
Of  all  the  times  this  was  when  they  should  be  burning  the 
brightest.  As  he  stood  there  a  window  opened  up  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house  nearest  him.  and  a  familiar  yell  echoed 
down.  He  turned  and  waved.  The  spell  was  broken,  and 
with  a  tumble  he  came  back  to  campus  hilarity.  But  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  was  a  secret  desire  to  hold  up  his  end  of  a 
bargain  to  America.   He'd  do  his  darndest  to  keep  the  lights 
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IN  A  CIGARETTE 


^MOSC^S-mEmM^/ 


WHEN  you  get  right  down  to  it.  a 
cigarette  is  only  as  flavorful— only 
as  cool— only  as  mild— as  it  smokes.  The 
smoke's  the  thing! 

Obvious  — yes,  but  important  — all- 
important  because  what  you  get  in 
the  smoke  of  your  cigarette  depends  so 
much  on  the  way  your  cigarette  burns. 

Science  has  pointed  out  that  Camels 
are  definitely  slower-burning  (see  left). 
That  means  a  smoke  with  more  mildness, 
more  coolness,  and  more  flavor. 

Now  — Science  confirms  another  im- 
portant advantage  of  slower  burning . . . 
of  Camels. 

Less  nicotine— in  the  smoke!  Less  than 
any  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— 28%   less  than  the  average! 

Light  up  a  Camel ...  a  s-1-o-w-burning 
Camel .  . .  and  smoke  out  the  facts  for 
yourself  The  smoke's  the  thing! 


"SMOKING  OUT"  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine. 
E-vperts,  chemists  analyze  the  smoke  of  5  of  the 
largest-selling  brands . . .  find  that  the  smoke  of 
slower -burning  Camels  contains  less  nicotine 
than  any  of  the  other  brands  tested. 
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